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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
= ae 

ORD SALISBURY has been ill all the week with 
influenza. The attack has not been very severe, 
but there has been much fever, and the pest is so 
fatal to the elderly that considerable alarm has been 
created. The Premier, it must be remembered, is now 
sixty-eight, and has once at least passed through a very 
serious illness. The events of the last twelve months have 
harassed him greatly, and it is believed that he will shortly 
go abroad to recover tone by a short abstinence from work. 
His double office as Premier and Foreign Secretary makes his 
position a trying one, and though, like all good administrators, 
he avoids details, he cannot, like other heads of Departments, 
content himself with orders. He must explain them in 
despatches which, as they often involve war or peace, 
must be thought out with exceeding care. His difficulties 
have not been diminished by the growth of an opinion 
abroad that he has determined to avoid war at any 
price, and that he is greatly at variance with influential 
colleagues, especially Mr. Chamberlain. Both opinions are 
unfounded, as the French Government in particular may have 
reason to discover. Lord Salisbury is in hearty accord with 
Mr. Chamberlain, and while perhaps more conscious than the 
people that England is already overburdened with territory 
and watched with jealous suspicion by powerful rivals, he is 
the last man to surrender what he believes to be her rights. 
Radical misrepresentations have in this instance done serious 

international harm. 


A determined attempt was made on Saturday to assassinate 
the King of Greece. He was driving unattended with his 
daughter, the Princess Marie, along the sea-coast abcut three 
miles from Athens, when he saw at the side of the road two 
men, one of twenty-five, and the other younger. They fired 
rifles at the horses, and then jumping down, knelt and fired 
twice at the King. The first discharge wounded a servant 
sitting on the box, but the other two missed altogether, 
and the men, seeing they had failed, made off in the 
direction of Mount Hymettus. The King, who was per- 
fectly cool, threw himself before bis daughter, and shook 
his stick at the assassins, a passionate gesture which 
helped to disconcert their aim. They were arrested next 
day, and confessed they were members of a secret society 
which had ordered the execution of the King, as a traitor to 
Greece, the suspicion being apparently that he had betrayed the 
national Army. ‘The elder man, whose name is Karditzis, has 
a small post in the municipality, but was formerly a sergeant 
in the Artillery, and the younger, whose name is Kyriakos, 
isa mason. Both kad been engaged in the Cretan insurrec- 
tion. The attempt, which is attributed to the fury excited by 
a portion of the Press, has called forth an unexpected amount 
of loyal feeling, and has completely rehabilitated the King in 
the eyes of his subjects, who realise the truth that it is the 
dynasty alone, and its connections with Russia and Great 








that they are an unreflecting people, suspicious, impulsive, 
and prone to anger,—in short, Southern. 


It is nearly impossible to form a definite opinion as to the 
probability of a war between America and Spain. Jingoes, 
silver men, peace men, Spaniards, and native Cubans are all 
making statements which have no relation to facts, while the 
chiefs of the two Governments, with very anxious faces, are 
trying to keep smilingly silent. We can therefore only state 
an impression which, though based on a careful study of the 
few facts obtainable, may prove ultimately erroneous. We 
believe, then, as at present advised, that both Washington 
and Madrid expect war without desiring it; that both are 
arming as rapidly as they can; and that both are thinking 
over possible alliances, Spain with France and Russia, 
and America with Japan, which wants the Philippines, 
and could double the American Fleet at an hour’s notice, 
—if Russia would permit. Great efforts are made on 
both sides to gain time,—by Mr. McKinley because the 
arsenals are not yet full, by Seftor Sagasta because he 
must elect a more obedient Parliament. The causa causans 
of war will not be the accident to the ‘ Maine,’ whether that 
occurred from the outside or the inside, but some much 
broader demand, which Washington will base upon some 
official “reports” upon the condition of Cuba which, when 
published, will stir American feeling to its depths. Their 
publication is being postponed for that reason ; but it cannot 
be delayed for ever. The French Foreign Office, in dread of 
a financial crash in Paris, is suggesting mediation, but will in 
the end make the mistake of threatening a people who at 
heart believe that nothing in Europe is strong except Great 
Britain. 


The German Members have quitted the Bohemian Diet, 
and the two races, it is stated, are for the present irrecon- 
cilable. The Cisleithan Parliament, after meeting for a few 
days, will therefore, it is expected, be prorogued, and the Em- 
peror, declaring the present Constitution unworkable, will 
revert by proclamation to the old one under which the pro- 
vincial Diets elected the central body. That is, Cisleithan 
Austria will become an avowedly Federal State, as Mr. 
Gladstone once prophesied it would, but the Dual arrange- 
ment will remain unchanged. Dr. Emil Reich, whose 
view we discuss elsewhere, and who knows Austria through 
and through, clearly believes that the Emperor will go 
a step farther, that he will reduce the powers of the 
central Parliament and increase those of the Court of 
Administration, a half-judicial, half-administrative body, the 
authority of which is already very great and not unpopular. 
There will be no civil war, and no recurrence to what English- 
men understand by despotism. The plan seems adroit, but it 
remains to be seen whether, if it is adopted, the Germans 
will submit to it, and whether it will not weaken too much 
the general taxing power of the central Assembly. In view 
of the position of Austria in relation to Europe and to 
Hungary, the latter result could not be endured for long. 





It appears to be nearly settled that the German Emperor 
will be able to pass his Naval Bill. The Centre or Catholic 
party hold the balance of power in the Reichstag, and their 
leader, Dr. Lieber, whether moved by orders from Rome or 
by German popular feeling, has accepted the Bill, which 
provides for a steady increase of the German Navy for seven 
years. There is still a thorny question to be settled as to the 
method of meeting the increased cost, but as the Imperial 
Government will borrow all the money rather than be delayed 
in its plans, this difficulty will not impede the increase 
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of the Fleet. 
seizure of Kiao-chow is highly popular in Germany, 
especially in the Catholic provinces, and has swept away 
the growing impression that the Emperor is a talker 
rather than a man of action. The Germans believe, in 
fact, that he has tapped for them a new source of wealth, 
and so thinking, either condone or approve his viclence of 
language. This success has deeply gratified the Emperor, 
who just now greatly needs it, as, in addition to his usual 
troubles, he has a controversy with the smaller States on a 
question of considerable importance. They, led by Bavaria, 
wish to keep the fullest control of the discipline of their 
armies, but the Emperor wishes to subject them all to an 
Imperial Military Court. He will probably win, but the 
matter is one which greatly irritates the traditional pride 
of the subordinate, or, as they think themselves, the allied, 
dynasties. 


The French really are an unaccountable people. On 
Thursday the Times’ correspondent in Paris forwarded a 
series of letters which are positively amazing. In the first 
Captain Begouen, of the General Staff, informs M. Trarieux, 
Senator and ex-Minister, that his evidence in the Zola Trial 
is an infamy, that his heart beats in sympathy with the 
traitor Dreyfus, that his “soul is naturally akin to all 
equivocal souls.” “Denounce me to my chiefs,” continues 
this Staff officer, “ or conceal yourself from my sword for fear 
that by the colour of your blood it may be too clearly seen 
not to be French blood.” In the second letter M. Trarieux 
in most temperate terms forwards the insulting Jetter to 
General Billot, and asks that Captain Begouen may be 
requested to apologise. In the third General Billot re- 
fuses the request, inasmuch as the quarrel is a private 
one. In the fourth M. Trarieux informs the Minister of 
War that he has informed the President of the Senate of 
the correspondence, and in the fifth General Billot, evidently 
having received a remonstrance from that high functionary, 
states that Captain Begouen has been reprimanded by himself 
in presence of the Chief of the Staff. It is not difficult, in 
presence of incidents of this kind, to see what power is ruling 
France, how keenly it resents the Dreyfus discussion, and 
how eagerly it must long to see Parliamentarians placed 
beneath its heel. 


Sir E. Ashmead- Bartlett on Tuesday raised a debate 
by moving that it was indispensable to maintain the 
independence of China. The Government had no difficulty 
in accepting this Motion, and it soon appeared, to the disgust 
of the fire-eaters, that upon the Far East the Ministry and 
the Opposition were agreed. Sir William Harcourt explicitly 
denied all intention of weakening Lord Salisbury’s hands, 
uttered friendly words about Russia, and maintained that it 
was unworthy of a great nation to act on a policy of sus- 
picion. We must be prepared for competition, and no one 
was in any other way denying our rights. Mr. Curzon 
agreed, though he observed that should circumstances 
change we might abandon our attitude of reserve, and took 
occasion to repeat, with a certain emphasis, that Russia and 
Germany had assured us that Port Arthur and Kiao-chow 
should remain open ports. The “integrity and independence 
of China” were, he said, “ matters of intense solicitude to the 
British Government.” We seize no territory ourselves, and 
should not regard such seizure by others “with a welcoming 
eye.” Mr. Curzon also cleared up a doubtful point. He 
declared that China had opened her internal waters to the 
trade of all nations, “ which means that we shall be able to 
take British merchandise in British ships not merely to the 
ports recognised by Treaty, but to every riverside town and 
station in the whole of the interior of China,” a statement 
which makes of that “concession” an agreement of vast 
commercial importance. Mr. Curzon ended with a high 
compliment to the “independence and resolute personality ” 
of Sir Claude Macdonald, now British Ambassador in Pekin. 
That word “independence” means something, and in the 
interest of modern diplomatic history we should much like to 
know what. 


We notice that Mr. Curzon is almost entirely without hope 
that China will do anything for herself, or will become any- 
thing but an object of grasping attack to foreign Powers, 


There seems to be no doubt that the 


ee) 
with him, and it is foolish to contend with experts when they 
are all of one mind. And yet at heart we confess to a strong 
lingering doubt whether the experts are all right. It may 
prove that it is the dynasty, and not China, which igs go near 
its death. The Chinese have gone on for three thousang 
years defeating or absorbing all enemies, They area people 
who dread neither death nor pain, they can make almost any. 
thing, fine ironwork included, and they number among their 
three hundred millions many mountain tribes who can fight 
like Ghoorkas. Their internal organisation, though rather 
federal than united, is durable and strong, and they all acknow. 
ledge that they must have among them a single “ Father,” to 
be implicitly obeyed as the vicegerent of heaven, and the pro. 
tector of earth from the dangerous wrath of spirits, foreigners, 
and bandits. Within living memory an enormous number of 
them perished in great heaps for what they deemed a “ Cause,” 
and their dissidents, whether Mussulman or Christian, meet 
death cheerfully rather than give up their cherished ideag, It 
is to us almost incredible that such a people should per- 
manently consent to see a country of which they are at once 
conscious and proud, carved and sliced by white men whom 
from their very hearts they detest and despise. We have not 
an idea whence the movement of revolt is to come, but we can 
see very clearly that a new dynasty with brains, courage, and 
a new capital might make very short work of European pre- 
tensions. Even Russia could do little against a million or 
two of riflemen with bags of millet and a willingness to die, 


The situation as regards West Africa remains much what it 
was. In the French Chamber of Deputies on Tuesday, Prince 
d’Arenberg spoke of the recent “ treacherous assassination” 
on the frontier of Dahomey of M. de Bernis, abused the Niger 
Company, and hoped that M. Hanotaux would defend French 
rights. M. Hanotaux, who, as usual, read his reply, stated 
that the Commissioners of Great Britain and France were 
actively at work, and that “if they are meeting with certain 
difficulties inherent in the very nature of the complex ques- 
tions which they have to examine, there is every reason to 
hope that they will finally discover the elements of an under- 
standing, so much to be desired, between the two countries.” 
He had confidence in the friendly dispositions of both 
Governments and in the positive conciliatory instructions 
which had been given in common to the officers on the spot. 
“In Paris the work of the Commission is proceeding regularly, 
and I am not afraid of betraying the secret of its delibera- 
tions in saying that already the ground has been considerably 
cleared. I hardly need say that the rights and interests of 
France are being defended with perseverance and energy, but 
without excluding the idea of discovering, if need be by 
reciprocal concessions, the ‘equitable solutions’ anticipated 
in the very document which provides for the meeting of that 
Commission.” This hubbub of words may mean anything or 
nothing. For ourselves we think it fairly arguable that it 
points to concessions by France, and so to an equitable 
arrangement. Up till now the difficulty has been to get 
France to meet us in the slightest degree. Still, the situa- 
tion, as we point out elsewhere, is very critical, and must 
remain so as long as the French think we are not in earnest. 


On Friday, February 25th, Mr. Brodrick brought forward 
the new Army proposals in a speech of very considerable power. 
The vote for men for the coming year exceeds that of last year 
by nearly twenty-two thousand, and, taken with last year’s 
increase, makes the addition to the Army over twenty-five 
thousand,—the largest increase ever proposed in time of 
peace. After mentioning that we have now two hundred and 
twenty thousand men serving with the colours, eighty thousand 
men in the Reserve, and about one hundred thousand men 
in the Navy, and that if you count the Militia, Volunteers, 
and Yeomanry, every year one man in every four of those 
who attain the age of eighteen enters her Majesty’s service in 
one form or other, Mr. Brodrick explained his scheme 
in detail. Provision is to be made for three army corps for 
home defence, with five guns per thousand bayonets and 
‘ubres. For minor emergencies a force of ten thousand men 
is to be available without calling out the main reserve or 
transferring men from one unit to another. (This is to be 
accomplished by the new arrangement under which men wil! 
be liable to be recalled during their first year in the Reserve 
without a general mobilisation, their Reserve pay during this 





attack from which she must be protected, if at all, by an 
exertion of British strength. Everybody on the spot agrees 





time being doubled.) No battalion is ever in future to be 
reduced below six hundred, no regiment of horse below three 
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hundred and fifty-six, and no battery below one hundred. Of 
course, to accomplish all this more men are wanted, and they 
are to be attracted by a clear Is. a day and “all found.” 
Unfortunately the War Office refuses to put the matter in this 
clear, and therefore attractive, form, but talks about 3d. a 
day extra and 2d. a day less. In addition there is to be an 
attempt to enlist men for three years, and a certain amount 
of decentralisation and War Office reform. It will not in 
fature be necessary for a General officer in command to ask 
Jeave of the War Office before he can appoint a cook. 


After Mr. Brodrick’s remarks, Mr. Arnold-Forster might 
very fairly have said, * If you require a monument for me re- 
print the speech of the Under-Secretary for War.’ Instead he 
confined himself to expressing his great satisfaction that the 
War Office had yielded to the demands of the reformers in so 
many and in such important ways. His chief criticisms were 
directedagainst the refusal to form training depots and against 
the failure to attract recruits by offering to the soldier a real 
career. He also expressed his regret—and here he has our 
warmest sympathy—that no proposals are made for taking 
boysat sixteen and training them to be soldiers, paying them, 
of course, only as boys till they become men. Generally, he 
considered that the Army difficulty would never be thoroughly 
met until the Army was divided into two classes,—men who 
were enlisted for service at home and abroad, representing 
long-service men ; and men who were enlisted solely for 
home service, representing three-years’ service men. Mr, 
Arnold-Forster ended his speech by saying that no fewer than 
twenty-five of the changes he and his friends had asked for 
five years ago had now been granted. The debate that 
followed showed that asa whole the House was fairly well 
satisfied. One thing was quite clear. The War Office could 
at this moment have whatever it likes to ask for. If, then, it 
has not asked for enough or for the right things, the terrible 
responsibility incurred is entirely its own, and cannot be 
shuffled off on the long-suffering Commons. 

On Wednesday afternoon Mr. Alfred Lyttelton introduced 
the Benefices Bill into the House of Commons. The object 
of the Bill, he explained, was to minimise the chances of a 
community having a bad parson appointed. The Bill pro- 
posed, firstly, to forbid the sale of next presentations, and to 
stop evasions of such a restriction, and thus to do away with 
one of the sources from which came unfit parsons. Next, 
parishioners are to be given power to object to the appoint- 
ment of unfit persons; and the Bishops are to have their 
right of refusing institution to unfit persons increased. One 
would have supposed that proposals in principle so sound 
ind so reasonable would have secured the second reading 
. * the Bill without debate. On the contrary, it was strongly 
opposed, by Mr. McLaren, mainly on the ground that no 
‘ompensation was given for the prohibition placed on the 
sale of next presentations; and by Mr. Carvell-Williams, 
m the plea, among others, that while there were provisions 
to prevent unfit persons being appointed to livings, there were 
none to prevent unfit persons being patrons. Surely that is 
a strange argument. It might be perfectly sound to prevent 
unfit persons being returned to Parliament, and yet not to 
inquire into the character of the voters. After several 
speeches on both sides, Mr. Balfour announced that a Govern- 
ment Bill on similar lines would be introduced by them next 
day, and the second reading was then agreed to without a 
division. We trust that the Government Bill will turn out 
to be a thorough and workmanlike measure, and especially 
that it will make the parishioner’s right of objection a reality 
and not a farce. 


On Thursday the House of Commons was engaged in a some- 
what laborious and confused discussion of the supplementary 
vote of £85,000 for Uganda. After a ridiculous speech from 
Mr. Labouchere, who wished to assemble the people of 
Uganda, “establish some kind of government [? with 
Mwanga as ‘the Patriot King’], and then withdraw,” Sir 
Charles Dilke urged that Major Macdonald was responsible 
for the mutiny. Mr. Curzon in reply allowed that the 
Soudanese had serious grievances, and in effect admitted that 
they had not been wisely handled. He would not, however, 
agree that the blame could be placed on Major Macdonald. 
Besides stating that the latest news was hopeful, and showing 
that the worst results of the mutiny were now over, Mr 





Curzon explained that the military resources of the Pro« 
tectorate were to be entirely reorganised. The old Uganda 
Rifles are to be disbanded, and a new force is to be raised 
which will consist of seven hundred Swahilis, seven hundred of 
the Soudanese who have remained faithful, and four hundred 
men recruited in India. Mr. Curzon also mentioned that a 
native regiment, seven hundred and fifty strong, had been des- 
patched from India, and that three of its companies are already 
at the Lakes. All this is, of course, very right and proper, but 
the real safeguard of Uganda will be the railway. But for 
Sir William Harcourt’s opposition that would already be at 
Lake Victoria. 


The County Council Elections, which took place on Thurs- 
day, resulted in a smashing defeat for the Moderates. Though 
the returns are not absolutely complete as we write, it seems 
pretty certain that the elected members of the new Council 
will consist of seventy-one Progressives and of forty-seven 
Moderates, or a Progressive majority of twenty-four. Ten 
Aldermen have also to be elected, and if these are all 
Progressives, as they doubtless will be, the Progressives will 
have fourteen out of the nineteen Aldermen. This will make 
their total majority on the Council up to thirty-three. The 
chief feature of the Election is the Progressive gains in the 
working-men constituencies. Poorer London has, in fact, gone 
strongly Progressive. In all probability this is due to the 
widely held, though erroneous, belief that the Moderates 
wished to split London up into cities of the rich and cities of 
the poor. We cannot feel any sense of terror at the result 
of the elections, for Englishmen are, as a rule, sobered, not 
made drunk, by victory. We do not, therefore, expect to see 
any very serious attempt made to shunt the Council on to 
Collectivist lines. 


The Pall Mall Gazette of last Saturday gives an interesting 
account of Mr. Reid, the millionaire “adventurer,” in the six- 
teenth-century sense, who is going to develop Newfoundland. 
In 1893 Mr. Reid, who, we believe, is the son of a Scotch- 
Canadian contractor and engineer, signed a contract to make 
a railway across the island. He received as part of the price 
two and a half million acres of waste land. This vast terri- 
tory he is now going to develop, and he also proposes to take 
over and work all the telegraph and railway lines, and docks 
in the island. Mr. Reid’s new concession is to last fifty 
years, and he is to pay £200,000 for it, but to get also 
another huge land grant. There are, it appears, gigantic coal- 
fields in the interior, and these Mr. Reid is going to develop, 
and, in connection with them, the other mineral resources 
of the island, which are of vast extent, and include oil, nickel, 
antimony, asbestos, manganese, and iron. According to the 
writer in the Pall Mall Gazette, who, it must be said, some- 
what spoils his subject by his jocularities, Mr. Reid also con- 
templates developing a short Atlantic passage of about fifty 
hours between Galway and the East Coast of Newfoundland. 
Thence passengers and mails will cross the island by rail, and, 
finding another steamer in waiting for them, will be quickly 
transferred to Sydney, which is on the mainland, and the 
terminus of the Canadian railway system. Whether the fogs 
will prevent this we cannot say, but if not, and Galway 
becomes the point of departure, there will be yet another 
argument for the Irish tunnel. Then there will be through 
carriages from London to Galway, and after two days and 
two nights at sea the traveller will be in America. The Daily 
Mail of yesterday, writing of Mr. Reid, says that he and his 
plans are very popular with the people. It is conceivable 
that if Mr. Reid succeeds he may become the richest man 
in the Empire. 


The annual return relating to the constituencies of the 
United Kingdom, published on Thursday, shows the total 
number of electors to be 6,528,629, an increase of 68,555 over 
last year. On a fair basis the representation of the three 
countries would work out as follows :— 

England and Wales ... 528 Members, instead of 495 


Scotland ... ae ose we on a a 72 
Ireland ... ae see ES me ps 103 


The Englishman is not a very quick-moving or quick-brained 
person, but surely even he will some day notice that it is 
rather foolish to go on giving Ireland thirty more Members 
than she has any right to and England some thirty less. 
Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2) were on Friday, 112. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE WAR OFFICE PROPOSALS. 


HAT the Government’s proposals in regard to 
the Army will go a long way to improve our 
military forces, we readily admit. They are a distinct 
advance on anything which was deemed possible last 
year by even the most sanguine Army reformer. 
The men are to have their shilling a day, and 
we are to have twenty-five thousand more of them. 
We are also to have a good many more guns, and 
there is to be a considerable amount of decentralisation, 
if not any actual reorganisation, at the War Office. We 
are grateful, then, to the Government for what they have 
proposed, and we most gladly recognise a ring of sincerity 
and true endeavour about Mr. Brodrick’s speech, which 
was sound in tone and temper, though it failed to show 
sufficient width of view, or that grasp of essential ideas 
which concerns the successful handling of a great subject 
far more than mere mastery of detail. At the same time, we 
cannot help deploring the fact that several opportunities 
have been missed or half missed, and that in one or two 
instances the reforms have been shorn of their full vigour 
by a touch of narrow-mindedness and official timidity. 
The Government have come very near doing a big thing, 
and have indeed produced the plant and material for 
a big thing. At the last moment, however, the devisers 
of their plan seem to have shrunk back, and concluded that 
they would not risk the making of a real success. One 
thinks of a timid engineer employed to repair a bridge. 
He could with the materials at his command make a better 
and infinitely stronger bridge, but he recoils from the 
idea in horror, and is at great pains to do nothing which 
goes beyond sound and trustworthy patchwork. He feels 
safe while he is patching. The notion of launching out 
into anything big seems hardly respectable. That is the 
spirit in which the War Office appears to have approached 
the new Army proposals. It is excellent patchwork, and 
carried out on a very considerable scale, but it is never- 
theless nothing but patchwork. 
In our view, the chief blot on the War Office 
proposals, judged from their own standpoint, is their 
inadequacy in regard to the artillery. Here is a 
signal example of patching versus the seizing hold of a 
large principle and carrying it out boldly and wisely. 
But before we point this out in greater detail, let us note 
that our criticism is not affected one way or the other by 
the question of quick-firing guns. It may be that we 
ought to take, like the Germans and the French, to quick- 
firing guns; but whether we do or do not, the problem of 
numbers remains the same. We want the best gun, of 
course, but given the best gun, the question of numbers 
remains constant. Now let us consider what should be 
the principle on which the strength of our artillery force 
should be regulated. Artillery is in the main a question 
of money. Money will not give you men as the conscrip- 
tion gives them to you, but a rich country can have as 
many guns as it likes, for metal and wood and horses can 
always be bought, and voluntary enlistment will always 
secure enough men for gunners. That being so, England 
can and should have the strongest and most numerous 
artillery in the world. But there is another reason why 
we want a specially large artillery force. In case of in- 
vasion we might have to depend for our safety upon Militia, 
Volunteers, and Yeomanry, who, though excellent troops 
in their way, are only partially trained. But it is a 
military commonplace that such partially trained troops 
gain enormously in power and efficiency if they are 
stiffened and supported by specially large and powerful 
contingents of artillery. The Swiss and the Boers realise 
this, and therefore give an almost exaggerated importance 
to their artillery. Clearly, then, if we set out to increase 
_ the artillery, what we ought to do is not merely to supply 
(1) a very full proportion of guns to our regulars, and (2) 
a large reserve of guns to meet war casualties, but (3) a 
very large force of artillery to stiffen and support 
our auxiliary forces if they ever have to take the 
field for the defence of these islands. This seems 
obvious. Yet, as far as we can make out, the Govern- 
ment seem to have refused to face this clear conclu- 
sion They propose merely to supply a fairly full pro- 
portion of guns to their three army corps,—that formula 











so dear to the official mind. They do not, unless we have 
entirely misread their statement, intend to supply a large 
reserve of guns, and they make no sort of provision for 
supplying a large force of artillery to act with the 
Militia and Volunteers whenever they shall be called out, 
In fact, their proposals as regards the artillery seem 
based on no coherent principle. We are at present 
terribly short of guns, so the War Office proposes to 
give us a good many more; but that ‘good many more’ 
is not calculated on any reasoned or definite plan. Jonesy. 
finds his house is very much under-insured; he there. 
fore adds a couple of thousand pounds to it offhand 
instead of thinking out what his house is really worth, 
and then bringing up his insurance to that figure. In 
other words, he lets his former deficiency, not his rea) 
needs, be the measure of the increase. Fut even doubling 
your insurance is not enough, is not even decently 
prudent, if before your house was only insured at a fourth 
of its proper value. We wish, then, the House of Commons 
could, or would, do in this case what a municipality does 
when a committee brings up an inadequate proposal,— 
send the artillery scheme back for reconsideration. 


There is another matter which we should like to see 
sent back to be reconsidered, and that is the proposals of 
the War Office in regard to a system of three-years’ service, 
Those proposals will never succeed in their present form. 
We are all for getting a number of three-year men into 
the Army, but the only practical plan is to get them by 
offering service in three-year-service home regiments like 
the Guards. There we have tried a three-year system, 
and with excellent results. Surely, then, if we are going 
to extend the three-year system, it should be along these 
well-tried lines. Why, for example, should we not raise 
another regiment of Guards with three battalions? We 
have English Guards and Scots Guards, and we ought to 
have Irish Guards. Let us select one of the most famous 
of the many war-famed Irish regiments, and give them 
the extra title and rank of Royal Irish Guards, adding a 
battalion, and making the terms and conditions of service 
the same as in the rest of the Foot Guards. That there 
would be no difficulty in getting plenty of recruits we 
feel certain. Let it be known that vacancies in the Irish 
Constabulary would only be filled up by men who had 
been in the Irish Guards, and the new Guards regiment 
would be instantly full of young Irishmen of 6 ft. 2 in. 
qualifying for the coveted posts in the Constabulary. 
This would at once give us a thousand more places a 
year for three-year men. If more were wanted, a 
special and permanent home battalion might be added 
to the three or four first regiments on the Army List. 
Another point deserves mention. We greatly regret to 


.perceive that the Government do not make any pro- 


vision, as Lord Lansdowne seemed to hint they would, for 
engaging boys at boys’ wages, or rather for their keep, to 
be turned, by three years’ training, into efficient soldiers. 
If the Government would take every year ten thousand 
boys of fifteen or sixteen—the age when they leave schoo! 
and have not yet fixed on a trade—and were to offer to 
drill them and to teach them to shoot for two or three 
years, sending them after that into the Cavalry, the 
Engineers, the Artillery, or the Line, they would, we 
believe, get a most valuable body of soldiers. The cost 
need not be very great, for during the training years the boys 
need only be well fed, well clothed, and properly housed, 
with, say, a couple of shillings a week pocket-money. 
If military training-schools of this kind were set up in, 
say, ten centres distributed throughout England, Scot- 
land, Wales, and Ireland, they would, we believe, prove a 
great success. The last point we have to make is one 
rather of advice than regret. We sincerely trust that the 
War Office authorities when they announce the new terms 
of service at the recruiting stations will do so in a fairly 
clear and attractive way. They ought to take care to bring 
home to the public mind the fact of “a shilling a day 
and ‘all found and a bond-fide free kit.” If they merely 
announce that they mean to give an extra threepence per 
day, and also to stop the twopence which now goes to the de- 
ferred pay, they will neverget the man inthe street to realise 
that the soldier is henceforth really to touch a clear shilling. 
In our opinion, the War Office will be wise to advertise 
the new conditions very widely, and not merely in the 
post-oftices, but in the columns of all the smaller country 
newspapers, Advertisement of this kind need not be 
costly, and it will have a real effect in getting the facts 
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e people in the remoter districts. We believe that 
coger done occasionally on a small scale. The 
resent opportunity should be seized for doing it on a big 
lo We can only end as we began. The new Army 
roposals are not conceived in a wide or a far-seeing 
: irit, but as far as they go they are honest and sincere. 
It they are loyally carried out they will not do all that 
ought to be done, but they will certainly increase the 


efficiency of the Army. 





LORD SALISBURY. 


E do not know that Unionists need distress them- 
selves about Lord Salisbury’s illness, though it is 

the irritating specialty of the present visitation of in- 
fluenza that an attack may mean anything from a head 
cold toa dangerous fever; but suppose there had been 
reason; that his illness had left the Premier, like so many 
other men, “a wreck.” We fancy the people, including 
in that word both parties, would very speedily have dis- 
covered that they had lost out of the national treasury of 
capacities something very considerable. We, who support 
this Government, have been severe critics of its conduct, 
both in Eastern Europe—where, by the way, the clouds 
are massing up as if for a storm—and India, but the 
sort of current of depreciation which has set in against 
Lord Salisbury seems to us monstrously unfair. The 
charge against him is that he is not a Bismarck ; and, 
oddly enough, it is insinuated first of all by men who, if 
he were a Bismarck, would declare that they wanted any- 
thing rather than an iron Constable of the Empire, and 
would predict the speedy arrival of a big calamity. The 
truth is that a large section of the public, excited by the 
incessant hail of telegrams drawn up by men who think 
that Imperial interests are all concentrated on the par- 
ticular spot whence they are sending messages, is hunger- 
ing, as Matthew Arnold once wrote, “ for a little success.” 
They want a coup as dramatic as the seizure of Port 
Arthur or Kiao-chow. Well, success even in their sense 
is very pleasant, and we are not disposed to deny that 
Lord Salisbury at times betrays a lordly indifference, and 
at other times a disposition to wait, born probably of the 
Cecil temperament, which is not a little provoking; but 
he never blunders from want either of thought or of know- 
ledge, and we are sometimes tempted to doubt, as we look 
round, whether anybody else would be half as safe a pilot. 
It is all very well talking about a Bismarck, a Captain 
with a voice of thunder and a will of steel, but is it not a 
careful steersman, with a thorough knowledge of the route 
and a keen eye for the barometer, that the ship just now 
requires? The winds are very high, the rocks are not all 
in full sight, and the cargo—this is the forgotten element 
in the situation—is almost too heavy for the good ship to 
carry. There is all the regular freight on board, and God 
knows how many tons of gold and gunpowder besides. 
The people have hardly perceived the tremendous energy 
with which officials, as well as traders, have for the last 
twenty years pushed British claims and speculations, until 
at the present moment our interests are everywhere, and 
our people in most places. There is no corner of the 
world, not even Klondike, in which we are not in some 
one’s way, or in which, but for us, some Great Power 
would not be able to get some prize of the first import- 
ance. The Government has, therefore, to think not only 
of the result of war as between ourselves and France, or 
Germany, or Russia, or China, or America, but of what 
our “ peaceful” friends would be doing while we were 
occupied in the “roped arena.” Just think if we were at 
war with France, possibly defeating France at sea in the 
old and satisfactory Nelsonic manner, with shoutings and 
cymbals, and creations of Peers, how Kiao-chow would 
grow, how large a portion of Manchuria would become 
Russian, how the Turkish party in Egypt, which we can 
assure our readers exists, would swell and struggle and 
intrigue, how the Irish in America would volunteer to be 
led to Toronto or Klondike, Those certainties would 
have to be faced, of course, if we were defied or our 
clear rights infringed; but they are things to be 
thought of, all the more because their oceurrence would 
be independent of our success or failure. The ordinary 
athlete does not leave a dozen watches in his waistcoat 
while he strips, and we do. It seems to us that under 
our circumstances, though courage is the first of states- 
manlike qualities, 2 Foreign Minister of the type that 








carries blinkers and can only see in front of him, or of 
imperfect information, or of that kind of will to which 
anger lends strength, would be something of a nuisance. 
A Bismarck who won the West African trade and lost 
that of China might be a Bismarck worthy of a statue, 
but he certainly would not be a profitable Bismarck for a 
people who live by trading and do not grow their own 
corn. We cannot see, therefore, that it is any just re- 
proach to Lord Salisbury that he looks all round before 
he stirs, that he sees how serious a thing any war would 
be, or that he should be occasionally inclined to pay 
something for a clear path instead of kicking everybody 
out of it. If he is too disinclined to kick them, of course 
he is an inadequate Foreign Minister for a State with so 
many paths to look after; but is there any clear evidence 
of that? The facts are not all known yet, perhaps never 
will be known, but it looks very much as if in the most 
really important transaction of the last twelve months, 
the sudden rush upon China, Lord Salisbury acted with 
perfect nerve, indeed ran great risks, and on the whole 
succeeded without committing his country, as her enemies 
wished, to the care of another huge dominion. We may 
be wrong, but our own impression is decided that because 
Lord Salisbury looks before he leaps, and has a certain 
aristocratic scorn for heady opinions, Great Britain 
escaped a very serious danger. An indiscreet word 
would have brought about a partition of China; and 
with the valley of the Yangtse upon his hands the “ weary 
Titan” would, as we believe, have stopped dead, a giant 
beaten in a career of conquest by the weight of his 
accumulated plunder. To have carried through an affair 
like that, the greatest perhaps of the decade, amidst a 
hundred harassments, one of them, the most trying of all, 
a domestic one—alarm for Lady Salisbury’s health—is to 
us proof positive that when a thing is big enough fairly 
to interest him, Lord Salisbury is a most efficient Minister, 
while a certain detachment of mind, if you will a certain 
contempt for small things and small people, makes him a 
very safe one. It was of no use roaring at him about 
“our share” of the apparently dying Empire. He wanted 
trade with the whole without the burden of any share, 
and he got it. It must be terribly hard for Lord Salis- 
bury to win in such a contest, and yet to know that he is 
hampered at every turn by an impression on the Continent, 
diffused by domestic enemies alone, that he has not the 
nerve to struggle when he is fairly faced. An inferior 
man would fight, if only to show that this impression was 
untrue; and that he does not we owe in part to judgment, 
but in part also to a certain scorn of general opinion. 


The truth of the matter, to put it plainly, is that we 
have for our Premier a man who, like the Emperor of 
Austria, would make a perfect General Referee for a com- 
plex Empire, checking here, spurring there, and deciding 
on all big questions with great judgment and skill; 
and he chooses to be his own Foreign Minister. We 
think he is mistaken; that “the King” is wanted 
here as elsewhere; that, for instance, if he said 
a few decided words to Lord Lansdowne, we should 
obtain a more complete Army Reform than we are 
likely to have now; while foreign affairs would go on 
as before in all great affairs, and rather better in most of 
their details, which are sometimes, as in the matter of the 
Tunis bargain, of considerable importance. The Empire, 
now growing unwieldy, needs a Lord Constable, and has 
not one because her working head is not content without 
the control of a great Department, or indeed we may 
say of this particular Departmert, Foreign Affairs. There 
is, we are convinced, a loss of force in that plan, and of 
force that is much required ; but still it is true that the 
serious affairs just now are foreign affairs, that when the 
Premier is Foreign Secretary negotiations can be carried 
on quickly and silently, and that a man who attended 
too much to opinion, as almost any other man would, 
would land us in a very few weeks in a situation which 
we have for more than a generation successfully avoided. 
And it is most true of all that you cannot in politics 
manufacture a queen bee and make her lay eggs when 
wanted. You have to take the best agent you can get, 
and when you have found him must give him something 
of his own way. It is not very much an English Minister 
gets of that particular form of payment. We should like 
very much to take an English Bismarck and set him 
down in a Cabinet of eighteen gentlemen, all in theory 
his equals, and put him under the harrow of the British 
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Press, and give him for Sovereign not a warrior King but 
the average British elector, and then see how much success 
he would achieve. He would resign in a month, and in six 
be the head of a revolutionary party. Statesmen must 
work with the means they have, and do the work that 
lies before them to be done; and those conditions once 
granted, we question if it would be found easy for any 
party, or any section of any party, to replace Lord 
Salisbury. If he surrenders British rights, then let the 
country surrender him ; but until he does it, we may be 
permitted to ask the question which no Jingo in earnest 
can ever bear to hear. If we defeated all Europe, what 
should we ask for that would be in the least degree worth 
taking? In the name of common-sense, do we want 
Algeria, or Madagascar, or Kiao-chow, or Manchuria, or 
anything else that we cannot obtain by reasonable but 
courageous and persistent negotiation ? 





THE FRENCH AND WEST AFRICA. 


HERE is less heated talk about West Africa than 
there was last week. Otherwise we cannot see that 
the situation is improved. What is most ominous is the 
dogged refusal of the French to meet us half-way or to 
agree upon any principle or set of principles which can be 
used to settle outstanding questions in West Africa. We 
have tried to discover the arguments or claims upon 
which the French case rests, but without success. All 
that even the well-instructed papers like the Temps tell 
us is that the French cannot and will not forfeit their 
right to reach the Lower Niger. We are in effective 
occupation of Boussa, and at Boussa we mean to stay, 
whatever the English newspapers may say: that is the 
refrain of all French writing about West Africa. “ By 
great sacrifices of men and money,” says the Temps, “ we 
have succeeded in linking our Dahomey possessions with 
those of the Soudan, and in insuring them access to the 
navigable reach of the Lower Niger. Our neighbours 
must at last perceive that they will not make us give up 
these results merely to oblige them. Beati possidentes.” 
No doubt the Temps makes also a certain amount of 
play with the absurd allegation that the drawing of the 
Say-Barua line and the delimitation of the Dahomey and 
Lagos Hinterlands up to the ninth parallel left “the 
triangle between the Niger, the meridian of Say, and 
the ninth degree of latitude” a kind of no-man’s-land. 
This, however, is a mere piece of diplomatic fencing. 
The real French case, as the Temps says now and 
has said before, is that set forth in the passage just 
quoted,—France has sacrificed too much for her West 
African Empire to make it possible for her to give up 
the places she has seized on the Lower Niger. 


Needless to say, that is an attitude which, if persisted 
in, can only end in a conflict. Will France persist in it ? 
We regret to say that it looks for the moment, at any rate, 
as if France would. But, it will be asked, how can French 
statesmen be so mad as to do this? They must know 
that France stands to lose, not to win, in a maritime war, 
and that even if she were to crush England, which is 
most unlikely, the fragments of our Empire and of our 
trade would find their way, not into her pockets, but into 
those of Germany and Russia. No doubt French states- 
men do know this, and this knowledge should of course 
make them careful in regard to the risk of war. Unfortu- 
nately, however, they think that they are in possession of 
knowledge on other points which neutralises the dangers 
just stated. The French Ministry has, we fear, got two 
things into its head which are extremely likely to mislead 
it,—and possibly to mislead it with consequences which 
will be felt by the whole world. The French Foreign 
Office, in the first place, believes that Lord Salisbury is 
an essentially weak man, and that he can be bluffed and 
bullied out of anything and everything. As we have pointed 
out elsewhere, that is a pure delusion. Lord Salisbury 
is not a self-centred man, and is also somewhat of a 
pessimist, or rather a man of the type which holds that 
things, as a rule, are not half so important as the 
ordinary man fancies them. Hence he is never eager 
for a personal victory, and seldom feels that this or 
that matter is the one thing needful and necessary. But 
to be a little sceptical as to the importance of things 
which other men think terribly important is not to be 
weak. In the last resort Lord Salisbury is strong enough, 
and he knows as well as any man that there are points— 


even though they are not so numerous as many people 
imagine—on which it is impossible to yield. The 
aggression of France in West Africa is one of them 
Unfortunately the French Foreign Office does not realigg 
this, and is arguing daily: ‘If he yielded about Mada. 
gascar, Tunis, and Siam, why should he not yield about 
Boussa ?’—forgetting, of course, that he has never yieldaq 
about Egypt. That great danger lurks in this mistaken 
belief in Lord Salisbury’s weakness we cannot doubi, 
Still greater danger exists in a more absurd delusion 
which also possesses the French Government. The 
ridiculous babble of our political auction-room has filled 
them with the notion that Lord Salisbury and My. 
Chamberlain are rivals, and that there is a struggle always 
going on between Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain 
especially over West Africa. They think that Lord Salis. 
bury wants to give way to France, but that Mr, 
Chamberlain will not let him. For the time the struggle 
is, they imagine, undecided, but they believe that if they 
wait a little, Lord Salisbury will win, and the eager anj 
designing Colonial Secretary will be beaten. In’a word, 
they take seriously the caricatures in the evening news. 
papers and imagine they represent facts. We need hardly 
tell our readers that the notion of rivalry between Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain, or of disagreement about 
West Africa, is the purest nonsense. We have the best 
possible reason for knowing that there is no sort of 
difference bet ween them in regard to the whole matter. Lord 
Salisbury sees, and has seen, eye for eye with Mr. Chamber. 
lain in regard to the whole controversy. There is not, and 
there has never been, any struggle between them as to which 
was to have his way about West Africa, for the very good 
reason that they have always held the same view as to the 
necessity for maintaining our rights in that region. But 
though Englishmen know, or can be made to understand, 
that this alleged rivalry and conflict is all moonshine, we 
confess that we despair of making the French realise that 
they are building on the sand if they think to win over 
West Africa by playing off Lord Salisbury against Mr. 
Chamberlain. They know how bitter and intense have been 
the conflicts in their own Cabinets, and they think it not un- 
likely that something of the kind exists in the present case. 
No doubt there have been, and may be again, very fierce 
fights within British Cabinets, but that there will not be 
such a struggle between the present Foreign and Colonial 
Secretaries we venture to predict with the utmost confi- 
dence. Even if they did not happen to agree on general 
lines, the two men would be by no means likely to assume a 
position of rivalry. To begin with, the fact that one isa 
Peer, and so can never enter the Commons, and that the 
other is a Commoner who would under no circumstances 
become a Peer while in active political life, eliminates to 
a great extent the possibility of rivalry. Next, they are 
men who in essentials desire the same thing, and wish 
to reach the same goal. No doubt one is a pessimist, 
and the other an optimist, and no doubt, also, one is 
inclined to dread increased responsibility, the other to 
welcome it. Still, even this difference is more one of 
language than anything else. Lord Salisbury is less of a 
Little Englander than his words often imply. Mr. 
Chamberlain, on the other hand, is more careful not 
to rush into rash adventures than might sometimes be 
gathered from his public utterances. Depend upon it, 
when a definite propusition is laid before the two men 
and action has to be taken, they will differ very little in 
regard to what has to be done. Lastly, they have the 
great and final security against conflict between colleagues. 
They fully understand, and so have complete confidence in, 
each other. 


As we have said, there is little immediate hope or 
prospect of being able to make France and the French 
Government realise that Lord Salisbury is not nearly so 
pliant as he looks, and that he and the Colonial Secretary 
are not trying to trip each other up, and so in deadly 
conflict. Yet till they understand that the Government 
is both united and firm, the French will, we believe, offer 
a sullen non possumus to all our demands. The only way 
of undeceiving them will, we fear, be the presentation 
of some definite demand to which there can only be the 
answer of war or of assent. But it does not need pointing 
out that an ultimatum presented to a people like the French 
would almost certainly produce war. When things had 
gone so far their pride would prevent any yielding to what 








they would call a threat. But France, convinced that we 
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Jo not really mean business, and absolutely sceptical, as 
they are, as to our ever again sending an ultimatum, may 
so consistently reject all other warnings that we shall have 
no choice but to use peremptory terms. | The problem, 
then, comes to this. How are we to convince the French 
that we are in earnest, which we most certainly are? If we 


can do so before their pride is aroused war can be avoided, 





their view and our view of the divine order, they would, 
as they could at any moment, cause us to disappear, as 
a stratum of wheat grains would disappear in a sieve full 
of rape seed if the sieve were shaken. There is no power 
whatever in the hands of those who govern India or 
Africa, or, for that matter, Spanish America, to resist a 
general effort of the population to throw the white races 


for we repeat now what we said last week,—France | out. Until they are ready our duty is to govern, to guide, 


does not want a maritime war. 


If, then, we cannot make | to train, in short, to rule, as completely and with as little 


France understand that we are in earnest, war seems un- | repentance as if we were angels appointed to that task. 
avoidable. The Press has certainly done all it can to show | Doubt upon that point, hesitation upon that point, pro- 
| duces nothing except fear, and with fear disappears the 


that we are not bluffing, but really mean to act. We 
emember to have seen such unanimity on any 
previous point in foreign policy. The extreme Radical 
papers are as firm as the most Jingo organs. W hether 
the Government have means for making the French 
feel that we are resolved is a nice question, but one which 
it would perhaps not be wise to discuss in public. We 
will only note the fact that if war broke out with France 
to-morrow the Mediterranean would be our one point of 
danger. Under these circumstances, might it not be wise to 
increase the Mediterranean Fleet by the mobilisation of a 
special service squadron ? 


never I 





THE POSITION OF BRITAIN IN THE WORLD. 


N the remarkable speech of Friday week in which the 
l Under-Secretary for War introduced his Estimates, 
Mr. Brodrick made a statement quite en passant, and yet 
with a certain gravity, on which our more thoughtful 
readers will do well to reflect at least for a few moments. 
The people of the United Kingdom now possess the 
supreme lordship over eleven millions of square miles of 
the earth’s surface, all of it habitable, much of it thickly 
inhabited, and some of it richer in potential sources of 
wealth than any other sections of the globe. That is to 
say, they own and are responsible for, sometimes in the 
most direct and painful way, slices of the world equal in 
the aggregate to fifty-five times the area of France, inhabited 
by a population which, though part of it has never been 
accurately counted, can hardly in the aggregate be less 
than a fourth of the whole human race, or if we exclude 
the Continent of Europe, where we now hold only Gib- 
raltar, and the territory of the yellow races, in which we 
possess only the foothold of birds of passage, very nearly 
a clear third. Over at least half that area, and at least 
three-fourths of that population—the proportion is really 
much greater, the white men outside these islands being 
as yet a mere fraction of the whole—our power may be 
roughly described as “ absolute,”’—that is, we can do all 
that any other irresponsible Government could do; can 
establish, or refuse to establish, any endurable system of 
law; can tax up to the limit which produces insurrection ; 
can organise as great auxiliary armies as we can pay; and 
can start, direct, and make effective any system of instruc- 
tion which we may agree to adopt, and can bribe or coax 
or compel the people to adopt too. Under such circum- 
stances, is it unreasonable, can it be priggish, ought it 
even to be wearisome, to ask our readers, so many of 
whom help to govern the Kingdom, to reflect earnestly 
whether our intellectual strength—we are not speaking 
for the moment of our physical force, which gains by some 
annexations, e.g., that of Haussa territory—is not suffi- 
ciently mortgaged, whether we ought not deliberately to 
abstain from taking charge of more subjects, at all events 
in regions—e.g., the whole of the vast Mongolian region 
—where we have not yet begun to undertake the burden, 
the moral as well as physical burden, of founding an 
Empire? And is it not time to settle broadly, so far as 
short-sighted human beings may, the principles upon 
Which we intend to proceed in governing this vast aggre- 
gate of human beings while they are committed to our 
charge? There must be such principles, and three of them 
at least would seem to be clearly outlined by that destiny 
or Providence which has given to these little and not very 
fertile islands embedded in the chilly North Atlantic so 
vast a “sphere of influence.” 


(1.) We are bound if we conquer to govern, and not 
lazily to shirk that task under the pretext, in which none 
of us believe, that the dark races committed to our charge 
are ready for self-government. They are not ready, or, 
With the chasm which we all know to exist between their 
thoughts and our thoughts, their aspirations and our hopes, 





| serenity of which alone good government can be born. It 





follows that we would grant no votes to dark subjects, no 
initiative in political action, and, except through in- 
surrection, no vetoing power, any more than we would 
grant such authority to the boys in school. The ruler 
should consult their opinion assiduously, not to obey it, 
but as a grand factor towards his comprehension of the 
points at which his guidance will be fruitful or the reverse, 
remembering, however, always that on certain moral 
points—as, for instance, infanticide, widow-burning, or 
slavery—the instinct of humanity will always give him 
the necessary strength. It follows that the rulers of all 
our subject populations should be chosen much more 
carefully than we now choose, that to regard such 
choosings as patronage is very nearly a crime, and that 
those who, having been chosen, succeed in their task, 
should never be removed until they show symptoms 
either of weariness or of exhaustion of powers. To 
talk of a “term” for a man like Lord Cromer, or 
Sir George Grey, is an affront to the general in- 
terest of humanity, as is also too narrow a limitation of 
his powers. The Premier or the Colonial Secretary 
should choose as if he were choosing a husband for his 
daughter, and if the man chosen succeeded, the choice 
should be very nearly as permanent. There is no time in 
five years for a real coachman to know his cattle, or how 
so to drive as to bring out their powers. It follows also 
that the governing instrument should be a trained service, 
and one so treated that it is not hungry for gain and 
regards dismissal as a kind of sentence to civil death. 


(2.) The control of dark society should be maintained 
always in principle, and except during insurrection always 
in practice, through a régime of law. The writer con- 
fesses that in earlier life he thought this an error, and 
that more could be done for two-thirds of mankind 
through vigorous despotism ; but the watching of years has 
assured him that this is a mistake, that into every human 
will caprice will enter, that law is the supreme educating 
agent, and that to give the agent its full efficacy it should 
have something of the inflexibility which we perceive in 
Nature. It is difficult in a country like this, governed by 
law for generations, to bring home the reasons for this 
belief, but there is one branch of the subject about 
which the grand dogma will perhaps be understood. 
Any fairly extensive system of law, be it English, 
toman, Mahommedan, or Chinese, will if honestly carried 
out—and in a British territory the corruption of a Judge 
should be an unpardonable crime—allow the public fortune 
to grow ulmost without limits. All races are industrious 
if they are sure of their wealth, and except under the 
rarest circumstances every industrious man produces more 
than will keep him and his house. India is probably 
three times as wealthy, and Ceylon twenty times, as either 
were under native rulers, solely because as regards pro- 
perty, trade, and inheritance they have passed under rules 
of law which, whether wise or unwise—our law of caveat 
emptor works throughout our dark dominion infinite 
mischief—are practically inflexible. We do not believe 
that any able financier, or trader, or planter will dispute 
this proposition, and though it applies only to commercial 
and property law, it is equally true of the whole duty of 
citizenship. Any law, if it is only maintained as a law of 
Nature, maintains itself, gradually educates the people, 
enters into their instinctive morality, and relieves them 
of one of the greatest of all sources of human evil, the 
social fear which is always born when mankind is sub- 
jected to capricious will. For the formation of a strong 
society with healthy instincts, and an inherent power of 
progress, better the Blue Laws of Connecticut than the 
government of the Antonines or of Lord William 
Bentinck. Mahommedan Taw is radically bad in 
principle, but it is that Law, with its imperative 
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obligations, which has kept Mussulman vitality from 
dying of bad rulers. Lynch Law is the strongest in the 
world, because behind it is irresistible physical force, 
but New York prospers as Texas never will till law has 
asserted its uncontested supremacy. 

(3.) And lastly there must be, subject to the action of 
strong laws stringently carried out by an administration 
free from responsibility except to Great Britain, and 
acting in important matters through white agency alone, 
a steadily maintained freedom of the individual. With- 
out freedom there can be no progress for the body of the 
people, no diffusion of wealth, no development either in 
the general mind, or what is nearly as important, in the 
habit of voluntary association for the conquest of impedi- 
ments in the way of social advance. Wholly apart from 
the doctrine, which, nevertheless, we believe, that it is a 
crime for a Christian to own a slave, slavery is fatal to 
social progress, because the rulers of society can never 
display the higher virtues; to true citizenship, because 
every freeman becomes necessarily an aristocrat of the bad 
type; and even to industry, because those who should 
work hardest become ashamed of labour. The citizens of 
Rome conquered their world, made slaves by the million, 
and thenceforward kept themselves alive upon State doles. 
The single compulsion to work should be the awful one set 
up by Nature, that you will starve if you don’t; the single 
limitation on work should be that it must not unfairly 
injure another worker. The industry of millions whose 
earnings are safe will soon make the community rich, as 
it has done even in the over-populated deltas of China or 
the swarming villages of Belgium. It is a mere corollary 
of this broad principle, that freedom is a right, that, 
subject to the necessity of maintaining public order and 
one or two rules of morality accepted by the universal 
conscience, men should be free to say what they like, 
write what they like,and learn what they like. It is only 
by free utterance that the foolishness of most utterance is 
revealed, and that men learn what English politicians 
learn every day,—what of wisdom there may be in the 
voices of the multitude. There is a good deal, if there is 
any residuum of truth in the ideas of democracy, and 
there is some which will slowly increase even when the 
democracy is black. 

If these three principles are maintained, we may yet see 
an endurable and an advancing society in the vast con- 
tinents of which we have had the audacity to undertake 
the rule. If the first is abandoned, that rule, which 
requires at least three centuries for its full benefits to be 
felt, will speedily be subverted. If the second is given up, 
the educative effect of wise rule will be simply ni/. And 
if the third is not reverenced, the ruled will be debased 
and the rulers demoralised, until the only hope for the 
world will lie as it lay at the end of the Roman period, in 
a vast upheaval or rush from outside, amidst which human 
society everywhere save in Europe will again be chaos. 
Three times already because of the neglect of these truths 
Asia has thrown Europe out, and Africa will be quicker, 
more bloodthirsty, and more complete in its success. 





THE NECESSITY FOR AUSTRIAN UNITY. 

HE alarmist rumours about a supposed impending 
collapse of the Austro-Hungarian Empire are re- 
viving as a result of the news from Bohemia. A section 
of the English Press, not perfectly realising the implica- 
tions of such a catastrophe, seems to be assuming that 
the end cannot be far off. If this were really the case, 
the existing complications of Europe would indeed be in- 
tensified, and the immediate prospect would be alarming. 
But critics of Austria would do well, before writing about 
a subject on which they are imperfectly informed, to read 
the learned and able survey of the situation by Dr. Emil 
F eich in the current Nineteenth Century. Dr. Reich 
gaarts with two assumptions which at once place the 
subject in quite a new aspect. So far from deducing 
gloomy conclusions from the recent disturbances in the 
Reichsrath and in Bohemia, he welcomes these as outward 
signs that the peoples and races in Austria have awakened 
from the political torpor in which they were enfolded, 
and have shown a keen desire for that political 





education which, as he says, comes not from books, | 


but from rough actual experience. “The people 
of Austria are just now learning their apprentice’s 
lessons. They cannot be expected to commit no mistake, 





nor to avoid all excesses. But what any fair-minded 
student of Austrian affairs cannot fail to notice, is that 
the present crisis, which will undoubtedly be followed b 

similar crises in 1907 and 1917, far from being a symptoy 
of the lessened vitality of Austria-Hungary, is in realit 

the most welcome sign of an immeasurably heightened and 
quickened revival of that Empire.” The truth is that the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire is a complex organism with 
delicate machinery, and that it needs time and patience to 
work it with success. This does not mean that on the 
first sign of difficulty the machinery is to be broken Up 
and destroyed, but that the lessons it enforces on the 
peoples and statesmen of the Dual Empire are to ba 
learned so thoroughly that the Empire can be enabled to 
play its part in the politics of Europe. This brings us ty 
Dr. Reich’s next assumption, that Austria-Hungary as q 
political entity is necessary to the internal tranquillity and 
progress of Europe; and this seems to us to be a truth 
admitting of no doubt whatsoever. 

Let us glance for an instant at the results of collapse, 
A number of races and nationalities, now peacefully 
united, would be thrown off, as it were, into space. They 
would either remain isolated fragments, or would see 
their racial affinities, or they would be compelled by force 
of arms to range themselves in the forces of some power. 
ful State. The racial theory, so often urged, assumes 
that it is “ unnatural” for members of the same race to 
be politically separate, as though the formation of a State 
were a purely “natural” process. But there are other 
factors than race in the formation of States; there are, 
e.g., religious, economic, and juristic factors. On “natural” 
grounds Ticino would join Italy, as would also Savoy, 
while the Channel Islands would be annexed to France. 
But Ticino prefers to remain in the Swiss Republic, Savoy 
would not dream for an instant of leaving France for 
Italy, nor would the Channel Islands forsake Britain 
for France. We must remember that the State is 
not a mere “natural” product, but that it is built 
up by distinct acts of human beings, which you may 
eall artificial if you will, provided you understani 
that artifice or skilful constructive workmanship is 
not something inherently opposed to an assumed 
law of Nature. Now, there is no law of Nature com- 
pelling the German in Austria to be part of the 
Empire ruled from Berlin; and, as a matter of fact, if 
any attempt were made to compel him to belong to that 
Empire, it would be stoutly resisted. “The Austrian 
‘Germans,’ ” says Dr. Reich, “as a body positively abhor 
the idea of being made a mere section of Germany.” As 
with the German, so with the other populations. What 
reason should a Pole in Galicia have for union with a 
Pole in Russian Poland or a Hungarian Slav for joining 
the Slavs of Russia? It may be admitted that the 
Trredenta feeling in the Trentine and Trieste districts is a 
real fact to be reckoned with; but, given the factor of an 
Austria to be preserved as a political unit, and it would 
be impossible to shut that Empire off from the sea, im- 
possible to deny it a port, while every one knows that 
the Italian population of Austria have no grievance, 
are far more prosperous than are the Italians proper, 
enjoy just as much freedom, and have their local 
customs and colouring still intact. The races of 
the Dual Empire would not seek their “ natural” 
affinities, nor could any power compel them to do s0. 
Besides, consider the interests of the two countries with 
which Austria is in alliance. If Italy were to break loose 
and attack her for the sake of the Italian provinces, Italy 
would be once more at the mercy of France. If Germany 
were to attack her Southern ally by making any attempt, 
e.g., on Bohemia, there would, as Dr. Reich says, be “4 
continental earthquake of the most formidable dimen- 
sions.” It seems plain, therefore, that any break-up of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire means serious Europeau 
disorder, and that the Dual Empire must be credited with 
rendering a service to Europe that cannot be dispensed 
with. That service may possibly be provisional, but it 1s 
a provisional arrangement which will, we thiak, last over 
a pretty long epoch of time. 

So far we have considered the value of Austria- 
Hungary from an international point of view, a position 
which for centuries, as Dr. Reich says, has been the 
raison d’étre of Austria proper. But Austria-Hungary 
has an internal as well as a European value, and that 
of a remarkable character. “This Hellenic Europ- 
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of ours,” writes Dr. Reich, “ with its profound diversity 
of politics, with its utter repudiation of the Roman idea 
of one immense and uniform empire, possesses in Austria 
a state of a unique kind, a state different from all the 
rest of the European states.” To understand the nature 
of this unique State is to understand the present crisis, 
and to have some idea of its probable solution more 
intelligent than that so commonly assumed in the Press. 
Most of our writers, when contemplating the chaos of the 
Austrian Reichsrath, cannot get out of their heads the 
comparison of the House of Commons. But there is no 
resemblance whatever between the two institutions beyond 
that of voting money and assenting to certain laws. If 
the House of Commons were in the condition of the 
Reichsrath, it would mean revolution and an end of 
Parliamentary government. But in Austria Parliamentary 
government does not exist. Of the two States of which the 
Dual Empire is composed, one—Hungary—is an almost 
purely national State, while Austria is made up of a number 
of provinces populated by different nationalities. The real 
powerand authority of the Reichsrath, as distinguished from 
its power and authority on paper, are limited. An institu- 
tion does not possess substantial power because of some 
words on a piece of parchment, but because the evolution 
of the State has placed power in its hands. The evolution 
of Austria has not tended to place power in the hands of 
the Reichsrath, but in the hands of the Court of Adminis- 
tration, and the Reichsgericht or Imperial Court. The 
British Parliament can do anything; but in Austria the 
Reichsrath is merely one of a number of institutions, 
provincial, regional, municipal, and general, existing under 
an Imperial constitution, whose relations are interpreted by 
the Courts to which we have referred in a way not wholly 
dissimilar from that in which the American Supreme Court 
interprets the Federal constitution. Dr. Reich defines 
Austria as being what German jurists call a Sachstaat,— 
i.e, a State “destined to superintend and promote the 
tangible and material interests of its inhabitants in all 
matters of home policy.” Now the recent quarrel about 
the language-decrees in Bohemia is precisely of the 
nature of those cases of “tangible and material in- 
terests” which should be dealt with by the Imperial 
Tribunals. The pretensions of both Germans and 
Czechs in this quarrel are, as Dr. Reich shows, impos- 
sible, because they mean mutually opposing autonomies, 
and are thus opposed to the unity of Austria. But they 
are pretensions that will be dealt with, not by Parlia- 
mentary conflicts, whether physical or political, but by the 
enlargement and intensifying of the functions of the 
Reichsgericht, which will act “as a regulator of the 
autonomy of the several ‘lands’ and ‘kingdoms’ which 
make up the country called Austria.” Thus, although 
Parliamentarism provides no solution of the Austrian 
problem, the law and the constitution provide a very 
complete solution. 


But the completeness of the solution is strengthened by 
the nature of the constitutional relations of Austria with 
Hungary. Those who have written in England about the 
Ausgleich have mostly erred in assuming that that docu- 
ment is a treaty between the two States. But it is not a 
treaty; it is only a financial arrangement which must 
be renewed every ten years. The real treaty is the original 
contract of 1867, whereby Hungary explicitly asserts that 
her Cisleithan union is only with Austria as an 
undivided whole, not with the agglomeration of units 
of which she is composed. It is clear, therefore, that 
Hungary, whose position in the Dual Empire is practically 
supreme, and who has so much to gain by maintaining an 
Empire outside which she would be exposed to the risk of 
attack by Russia and to internal weakness owing to her 
increasing Slav element,—it is clear, we say, that Hungary 
is deeply interested in exerting all possible pressure to 
secure Austrian unity. It is also clear that Austria, 
which, outside of the Dual Empire, would sink into a 
congeries of quarrelling provinces, is vitally interested in 
maintaining that unity, since on its maintenance depends 
the existence of the Empire. It is also clear, from what 
we have said, that in her Imperial Court Austria possesses 
machinery whereby such unity may be secured through 
those measures of adjustment and conciliation which a 
wise Government knows how to apply. It would be 
useless to deny that the Austrian problem is a difficult 
and delicate one; but it is manifest that it is by no 
means so insoluble as many English writers suppose. 








THE ATTEMPT ON THE KING OF GREECE, 


PLOT to assassinate the King of Greece has been 
actually carried out, which is not usual with such 
plots, and has failed, which is usual, in the execution. 
The circumstances are dramatic, and rather tend to confirm 
the old and discredited theory that some sort of “ divinity” 
or special Providence does hedge Kingsfrom harm. Two 
villains, both instructed in the use of the rifle, were 
ordered by a Secret Committee to execute the King, 
and as both considered him guilty of treason to the country 
in not defeating the Turk, both accepted the order with 
goodwill. They had every chance, possessing a dynamite 
bomb, two good rifles, sufficient cartridges, and an 
accurate knowledge of the King’s movements. On Saturday 
they met his Majesty driving uphill without escort on a 
lonely road three miles from Athens, they fired six shots at 
him from a distance of only “ a few paces,” and they hurt 
nobody except a valet who was seated by the coachman on 
the box. The dynamite bomb was left in a field, and the 
rifles proved ineffective. The bullets of the elder man, 
who had been a sergeant of artillery, and who is described 
as a thorough-paced ruffian, seem to have been deflected 
by the valet’s leg and the carriage-lamp ; while the younger 
and less hardened man, seeing the King stand up in front 
of his daughter and shake his stick at him, lost his nerve 
altogether and fired too high. The coachman, who seems 
to have been paralysed at first either by fear or curiosity 
—he was not an accomplice, or there would have been no 
bomb—recovered himself after the sixth shot; and as the 
horses sprang into a gallop, the assassins were seen 
skulking away in the direction of Mount Hymettus. They 
were both arrested, both confessed, and both will probably 
be executed. So far as appears, both were Greeks, and 
both had been deceived by raging newspapers into a belief 
that the King was personally responsible for the defeat 
of his Army and the overthrow of all Greek hopes. 
They had no devotion to the next heir, they had no hope 
of a Republic, they suffered from no personal grievance, 
but they just resolved to kill the King as the French 
resolved to dismiss Jules Ferry, out of vengeance because 
soldiers whom he did not command had been defeated in 
the field. As usual, the effect of their failure has been 
to increase the popularity of the King; and they will 
know, as they ascend the scaffold, that their attempt at 
vengeance has secured for their intended victim a pardon 
even from the disaffected. King George, it is clear, 
showed self-command, as Kings usually do, and the mob 
in every country adores courage,—cynics say because it 
has none itself, but more probably because, of all the 
virtues, bravery is the one which the vulgar most easily 
understand. They often misread benevolence, and hardly 
comprehend self-devotion, but about pluck they have an 
instinct which seems never to desert them, and to be 
almost incapable of error. 


The incident brings into startling relief one of the least 
intelligible facts of history, the personal immunity of 
Sovereigns. They are always in danger. Tens of 
thousands hate them, thousands attribute to them per- 
sonal losses either of fame or relatives or property, 
hundreds are mad with a homicidal mania which in an 
extraordinary proportion of cases directs itself against the 
visible chief of the State. Even in our own country, 
where Queen Victoria enjoys a regard which in whole 
sections of society rises to a kind of worship, those who 
are charged with the safety of the Queen find it necessary 
to take precautions, sometimes very stringent indeed, 
against the attacks of semi-lunatics. Railway-stations in 
particular are guarded against them with a vigilance 
which sometimes irritates the unthinking, who cannot 
imagine why, when everybody is loyal, everybody should 
not be trusted to behave loyally. The reason is that 
there are always a hundred men and women in England 
who believe that the throne belongs to them, or would 
belong if ‘“ Victoria” died, or that they are marks for 
the Queen’s hostility, or that they have received orders 
from above to execute the vengeance of heaven on one 
who, being the Sovereign, could of course remove the 
grievances which have driven them mad. One would 
expect, considering the immensity of the interests which 
often hang upon a Sovereign’s life, the passionate hatreds 
which, if he actually rules, he is almost bound to excite, 
and the terrible way in which the regard of the ex- 
citable often concentrates itself upon the throne, that 
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liability to assassination would be one of the main, 


objections to the Monarchical system. The ordinary 
liability to death ought to be multiplied by ten at least. 
As a matter of fact, it is not multiplied at all. Even the 
Emperors of Rome, who were Sovereigns in a sense which 
has hardly been known even in the East, who stood 
apart from mankind as if they had been superhuman, 
and who rarely died natural deaths, were seldom assassi- 
nated in the modern sense until they had been overthrown. 
Among the European Monarchs of history only Henry IV. 
of France, Gustavus III. of Sweden, and Alexander IT. 
of Russia have been successfully attacked, for the death 
of Czar Paul, though it was violent, and actually carried 
out by one man, hardly comes within a true definition of 
the word assassination. He was rather a madman 
strangled by keepers, who thought his manias_ too 
dangerous to be borne. Scores of attempts have 
been recorded, and scores more have been concealed, 
but still the Sovereigns have escaped as frequently, 


and as surprisingly, as Generals in the field, whose | : Ho 
to ebb, and that before very long English religious thought 


Staff officers drop by their sides while they survive. 
No Pope in all that endless line has died by an assassin’s 
hand. 
Kings do not. 





| 


as rica, 
aware of this that he heightens the interest by dwelling 
in his opening paragraph on its seeming incorrectnegg 
“At the present moment,” he says, “ what may be 
described as the Tractarian school holds a most com. 
manding position. By far the greater number of the 
Bishops are in sympathy with it, it contains a considerabl, 
majority of the beneficed and unbeneficed clergy, and the 
theological colleges—those nurseries of the clergy to come 
—are very largely in the hands of its adherents... , |. 
If it is less powerful among the laity, it has laid holg 
of a considerable section of them, and the spirit of 
jealousy and dislike once entertained towards it by a 
majority among them has died out save among a class of 
persons neither numerous nor intellectually strong.” Andq 
then, having concentrated the reader’s attention upon this 
picture of health and strength, he suddenly reveals the 


| unsuspected truth of which his diagnosis has convinced 


| him. 





| 


“ Nevertheless, there are not wanting signs that the 
reign of Tractarianism is over, that the current which has 
flowed so long and so steadily in its direction has begun 


will be found flowing in a very different direction.” 


When Presidents are assailed they die, but | There are those who “ may think otherwise ;” but look 
The truth seems to be that Kings are| beneath the surface and you will see that they are but 


. : - bo nie = ’ 
wonderfully well guarded by an organisation whose busi- | “ superficial observers.’ 


ness it is to discover the attempt before it is made, that 
the magical quality of the kingship, which certainly 
exists, however it may be 


! 


explained, daunts even | 


resolute assassins—this, old Southerners say, was often | 


the best protection of the master against his slaves—and 
that nothing shakes even steely nerves like the prospect 
of popular hate. Roman patricians were not braver than 
the nobles of Louis XVL., and those nobles fled like hares 
to the frontier when the populace really rose. 

There seems to be no particular reason why assassins 
should usually be fools utterly misconceiving the whole 


situation round them, but they usually are, and the | 


assailants of King George were no exceptions. Their 
charge against the King was preposterous. As to the 


past, it is certain that if ever a King wished to defeat his 
enemies the King of Greece wished to defeat the Turks. 


He would have obtained more territory, more revenue, | 
more power, and a distinguished place in the history, not | 


only of Greece, but of the whole of Eastern Europe. 
to the future, he is the best bulwark between his subjects 
and utter ruin. The single thing that protects them is 
the fondness felt for him by the Danish Court, which, 
as it happens, has the power of moving the Government 
of Russia to serious efforts on his behalf, and is not 
entirely without weight even in the counsels of Great 
Britain. His murder, besides irritating all the dynasties, 
which as against assassins entertain a unanimous and 
fierce opinion, would have certainly cost Greece Crete, and 
might have cost her Thessaly and the Seven Islands 
besides, even if it had not cost her her independence. 


Even the attempt may injure her terribly, for it has | 


struck into the mind of the Sultan a panic which 
is sure to display itself in suspicion of his Greek 
subjects—and Abd-ul-Hamid in suspicious mood is a 
most terrible person—and has deepened the general im- 
pression that the Greeks are an ineffective and unreasoning 
people whom it is useless to help or deliver. The impres- 
sion is most unfair, as indeed is the impression produced 
by all that Greece has done during the last twelve 
months; but the world jumps at conclusions, hates— 
because it dreads—assassins, and is verv seldom either 
tolerant or just towards the unsuccessful. The escape 
of the King is a mercy for Greece, but she has been 
most unfortunate. It was just when Greece needed the 
sympathy of all Europe that an Emperor who disliked 
her was ruling Germany. It is just when she needs the 
belief of Europe that she is resigned, repentant, and 
inclined to be orderly, that a crime is committed within 
her boundary which intensifies the idea of her instability 
and subjection to mob opinion. That is horribly bad 
luck, and, as the Indian Empire is just now feeling, a 
State may suffer from bad luck like an individual, and 
is apt to suffer longer. 





THE DECLINE OF TRACTARIANISM. 


HE writer of the paper on “The Decline of Trac- 
tarianism” in the Contemporary Review for this 
month has been fortunate in his title. 


He is so well 


We are not at all prepared to deny that this position is 
arguable ; that there are signs here and there which point 
to a conclusion not very different from that at which “4 
Country Parson” has arrived. What we are concerned 
with, however, is not merely his conclusion but the process 
by which that conclusion has been reached, and from 
this point of view we are altogether at issue with him. 
The causes to which he attributes the decline of 
Tractarianism are in our judgment neither true nor 
sufficient. The method of “A Country Parson” is historical. 
He goes through the three phases through which the 
movement has passed,—the Newman phase, the Pusey 
phase, and the Gore phase. His picture of the Newman 
phase, or rather of Newman himself, seems to us curiously 
misleading. He wasa “ brilliant but erratic genius” who 
never “clearly grasped the doctrines he had set himself 
to propagate,” whose prite drove him, on the appear- 
ance of serious opposition, “into sullen isolation and 
alienation,” and who finally left the Church of England 


| as one of a group of “ paradoxical sentimentalists.” We 











do not think much of conclusions which necessitate for 
their acceptance the writing of ecclesiastical history in 
this fashion. The second phase is more correctly 
described,—up to a point. It is quite true that Pusey’s 
work “might have been without fruit but for a move- 
ment with which he had very little to do.” “ A Country 
Parson” is wrong, we think, in describing that work as 
an effort “ to enlarge the borders of our Church in a Rome- 
ward direction,” but he is right when he says that but for 
the Ritual Movement, Pusey might have remained a leader 
without followers. He is unjust, again, to the Ritual Move- 
ment. There was, and perhaps is, a side to it to which 
his extremely unflattering description is quite applicable. 
But he treats it as though that description were equally 
applicable to the whole movement, with the result that 
he is driven to attribute the success of Tractarianism to its 
association with a system under which “ half-educated and 
uninquiring English men and women are nourished, some 
would say stupified, on superstitions half-warmed up from 
the Vatican kitchen.” In this way the reader is prepared 
to hear, with something more than composure, that “ the 
predominance of Tractarianism in the Church of England 
is a very superficial one.” 

At this point we enter upon the third, or present, phase 
of the movement, and are introduced to the cause of the 
decay which is about to set in. “On the fundamental 
question of the basis of authority in the Church they [the 
modern Tractarians]| are rent asunder from the top to the 
bottom.” They can agree well enough on “secondary 
points.” “They are at one about high sacramental doctrine 
and ritual, about the importance of fasting communion, 
about the power of the priest in absolution.” But whereas 
some of the party “hold strongly to the old Tractarian 
principle of the co-ordinate authority of Holy Scripture and 
the Universal Church,” others belong to a new school in 
which criticism takes the place of authority. It is this 
division that convinces “A Country Parson” that “the 
Tractarian school has done its work and is doomed to dis- 
appear before very long.” Canon Gore is destined to 
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undo what Newman founded, and Pusey built up, and 
the Ritualists diffused and popularised. But when we 
come to inquire in what way Canon Gore has overthrown 
the authority of “ Holy Scripture and the Universal 
Church,” we find ourselves furnished with assertions rather 
than proofs. No doubt the new school of Tractarians 
hold very different views as to the dates when and the ways 
in which the books of the Old Testament were written 
from those held by their predecessors. But in what has 
this change had its origin? Not in any change of view 
as to the value of authority, but in the production of new 
evidence as to the genesis and character of the documents 
to which authority has been ascribed. ; When “A 
Country Parson” describes “the Catholic party” as 
sitting “with bated breath ” while the enemy is “ thunder- 
ing at the gate of the Catholic citadel,” he confounds the 
principle of authority with the seat of authority. “In 
the eyes of the original Tractarians,” he says, “the Old 
Testament was as infallible as the New.” The teaching of 
“ Lux Mundi” “ would seem little short of blasphemous in 
the eyes of the school of 1833,” and when “ the authority of 
our Lord was invoked against them” the new school “ met 
the argument by the avowal of prineiples which seemed 
to challenge the decrees of Ephesusand Chalcedon.” The 
explanation of all this we take to be that as ‘‘ A Country 
Parson” dislikes Tractarianism and is anxious to see its 
decline hastened, he seeks to pin it down to statements 
made when our knowledge of whole departments of 
history and criticism was still unborn. Recognition of the 
authority of Scripture does not demand that we should put 
aside all inquiry into what ccnstitutes Scripture and how 
Scripture came into existence. If so, the Reformers rejected 
the authority of Scripture when they challenged the claim of 
the apocryphal books to a share of that authority. So 
far as authority is attributed to documents it must be on 
the assumption that their genuineness has been ascertained, 
and no decision on this head can be so final as to 
dispense with the examination of fresh evidence, sup- 
posing it to be produced. Whatever be the authority of 
the Old Testament, it must be of a kind which is con- 
sistent with what is known of the circumstances in 
which the several books came into being. Otherwise the 
appeal would not be to the Old Testament, but to some 
possibly disproved theory as to the composition of the 
Old Testament. The New Criticism may be altogether 
wrong in what it supposes itself to have discovered on 
this head. The “later developments of Tractarianism 
which have recently emanated from the Pusey House ” may 
be altogether wrong in accepting what the New Criticism 
has put forward. But if so, this inan error of fact, not 
of principle. It involves no conflict with the original 
Tractarian doctrine that “the basis of authority” is 
“Scripture as interpreted by the undivided Church.” 
The utmost that it does involve is the admission that 
laier study has narrowed the province of Scripture. As 
regards the Ecclesiastical element in the basis of authority 
“A Country Parson” does not so much as pretend to 
make out a case. To avow “ principles which seemed to 
ehallenge the decrees of Ephesus and Chalcedon” is not 
the same thing as challenging those decrees. When 
“A Country Parson” quotes this or that statement of 
Canon Gore’s or Mr. Ottley’s, and either argues that 
they contradict, or maintains that to “many orthodox 
theologians” they seem to contradict, “the decisions 
of the Universal Church,” he is within his rights. But 
he altogether outsteps those rights when he assumes 
that for Canon Gore or Mr. Ottley the decisions 
of the Universal Church have no longer the authority 
which they had for the “ original Tractarians.” To differ 
upon interpretation is not the same thing as differing 
upon the authority of the thing interpreted. Just as there 
18 more than one theory of Papal infallibility which is 
consistent with the Vatican decree, so there may be more 
than one doctrine of the Kenosis which is consistent with 
the decrees of Ephesus and Chalcedon. 


Whatever, then, may be the future fortunes of 
Tractarianism, its decline will not be due to the cause to 
which it is assigned by “A Country Parson.” When 
he talks about that decline, he refers to a process 
Which would be more accurately described as its develop- 
ment or its transformation. What he alleges against 
it is really so much evidence in its favour. The best 
test of vitality is growth, the faculty of adaptation to 
changed conditions. If Tractarianism had opposed a 


simple Non possumus to the New Criticism, it would have 
proclaimed its own inability to confront or deal with the 
world in which it lives. That would, to our thinking, have 
been a far graver symptom of impending decay than any 
of those which “ A Country Parson” has so industriously 
and so ineffectually piled together. 








THE DREAD OF THE DRAMATIC. 
T has been called the vulgarest of vulgar errors to attribute 
lightly this or that special characteristic to the several 
races of mankind. And so perhaps it is, for in its essentials 
human nature differs very little, and the white, the black, the 
yellow, and the brown are all in the last resort moved by the 
same instincts and desires. But though deceit may lurk in 
the attribution of national characteristics, it is not foolish, 
and may be useful, to remember that different nations and 
different races have special and peculiar ways of manifesting 
their desires, and whether by accident or long tradition, prefer 
that action should be taken in one way rather than another. 
Unquestionably it is not an error to say that the English 
dread the dramatic element in all action, personal and national, 
hate above all things to do things with an air, and always 
prefer if possible to pretend that they are making a small 
ehange when in fact they are making a great one. The 
French when they throw their idols down like to do it with a 
bang, and to rend the air with the clang and dust of the 
overthrow. We like to slowly undermine the idol, and to let 
it slide so gently and gradually on to the earth that we can 
pretend to ourselves that what has happened is not change 
but only development. For example, when the French get rid 
of a King they proclaim with any number of trumpets that 
he and his house have “ ceased to reign,” and forever. When 
we drove James II. from the throne and the island, we 
painfully arrived at the conclusion that he had absented 
himself from the country, and that the throne was therefore 
vacant. That Revolution, being undramatic, seemed to 
Englishmen a perfectly right and proper proceeding. On the 
other hand, when for once we did a really dramatic thing— 
ie. tried a King and cut off his head—the nation was 
profoundly uneasy. 

We see this extraordinary unwillingness to do things 
dramatically exemplified almost every day. Look at the way 
in which we have treated the Irish land problem. If we had 
converted every Irish farmer occupying less than fifty acres 
“after the lst of January next” into a freeholder, we should 
have made the Irish problem far easier than it is, but, apart 
from all other objections, economic and administrative, this 
would have seemed impossible to the House of Commons. It 
would have been dramatic, and would have looked like a big 
thing, and so would have irritated and shocked the whole 
English race. At the same time we are prepared to spend 
any amount of money provided only the thing is done in 
snippets and not on a big scale. Take, again, Mr. Brodrick’s 
Army proposals of Friday week. We are going to 
revolutionise many of the conditions of service, but the 
greatest care has been taken by the War Department to 
minimise every change and to make the whole thing look as 
grey as possible. We are going to raise the soldier’s pay by 
a third, to add greatly to the artillery, and to increase the 
Army by twenty-five thousand men—an increase far larger 
than any ever made before in peace time—but no one could 
possibly have gathered that from the tone of the debate. 
Unless he had looked into the details the intelligent stranger 
would have thought that there was nothing special being 
done. In private life we are just the same. The British 
householder and father of a family will take an infinity of 
trouble to avoid the appearance of doing anything dramatic. 
His hatred of a scene, whether of sorrow or of joy, is so 
intense, that he will do anything and everything to avoid 
it. The Briton, like every other human being, likes grati- 
tude and likes to be thanked, but it must always be done 
sub rosa. After the victory of the Alma Lord Raglan could 
hardly be persuaded to go through our lines for fear he 
should meet with an ovation. When, after much per- 
suasion, he did go, and was greatly cheered by the soldiers, 
he turned round to his Staff with an air of the utmost misery 
and dejection. “There, I told you what would happen.” A 
dramatic incident of this kind is something to be avoided 
by every possible means. If it does come it is like the light- 








ning stroke from heaven,—something which cannot be avoided, 
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but which is, nevertheless, a pure misfortune. This dislike 
of dramatic scenes may perhaps be put down to the con- 
stitutional shyness which undoubtedly belongs to all English- 
men. Englishmen are very critical, perhaps the most critical 
race on earth, and their over-developed critical faculty tells 
them that very few men can get through a dramatic scene 
without awkwardness and pomposity. This dread of looking 
awkward and pompous does not, however, explain the dread 
of the dramatic where no personal element is involved. If 
Bottles, the benevolent millionaire landlord, wishes to add a 
good-sized garden, rent free, to every cottage on his estate, 
he takes the greatest possible care that the effect of 
the gift shall as far as possible be concealed. The cot- 
tagers ought, he says, to pay a larger rent, considering the 
addition of the garden. He therefore adds a garden rent 
to each house of 10s. a year. But previously there were 
certain payments of 1s. a month made by the cottagers for a 
water-supply and for the upkeep of a private road, and col- 
lected quarterly with the rents, The landlord, therefore, 
charges 10s. extra for the gardens, and remits 12s. The result 
is, of course, that the cottager gets a garden for nothing and 
pays 2s. less a year. The manner of the gift is, however, such 
that it is difficult for the ordinary man to realise exactly how 
he has been benefited. The gift of a free garden he could 
understand, but then that is just what the giver wants to avoid. 
He wants to be a benefactur without making a scene. He 
likes, no doubt, the people to be grateful, and to know that 
he has done something handsome, but he does not want his 
benefaction to be dramatically visible. 


The final reason which makes Englishmen desire to eliminate 
the dramatic element in all they do is not an easy one to dis- 
cover. In private life it is, as we have suggested, due in 
some measure to shyness and self-criticism. Men who dread 
above all things making an exhibition of themselves are not 
likely to desire the dramatic. In political affairs the dread 
of the dramatic has its foundation in something deeper. 
English politics consist in overcoming an opposition without 
crushing it, in persuading and gently compelling, rather than 
in coercing. But the best way of getting over an opposition 
is not to wave a red flag, but to minimise the greatness of the 
change. The Opposition may not quite believe it when you 
say that you are preserving this or that institution by picking 
it to pieces and remaking it, but if the facts of destruction 
are not insisted on too loudly, those who oppose feel much 
more at ease when and if they are obliged to yield. You save 
a man’s “face” wonderfully when you tell him that you did 
not seize his stick with any desire to take it away from him, 
but merely took it in order to save him the trouble of 
putting it down. Ina word, doing things dramatically raises 
opposition, for it seems like a shout of triumph over the con- 
quered. Doing them without dramatic emphasis, but in the 
greyest and dullest fashion possible, smooths away antagonism, 
and makes men feel that, if they have to give way, they will 
at any rate not be insulted. Thus, then, though we may 
sometimes be annoyed at the British Minister’s habit of 
jretending that things are drab when they are really 
scarlet, we admit that on the whole this national 
peculiarity works well in public life. It makes for soli- 
darity and continuity, and this is a very important mat- 
ter. That in private life it is wholesome and sane and 
wise to avoid the dramatic, and that we gain by having no 
scenes in the family circle, we have not the least doubt. It 
may make us seem hard, but in reality it keeps family 
affection from being frittered away in bombast and high- 
flown language. Noone can have failed to notice that the 
English families in which “scenes” are the rule are not the 
families which are really soundest. It may suit people of 
other nations to be dramatic at home. It certainly does not 
suit us. 





ACQUAINTANCES. 

RE acquaintances of much value in life ? Sir Mountstuart 

Grant Duff, in the exceedingly readable book of reminis- 
cences which he has just issued, replies in the affirmative, 
declaring that he made up his mind when quite a young man 
to make all the acquaintances he could, especially among men 
intellectually superior to himself. He made perhaps as many 
of various nationalities as any man alive, all of whom will 
}read this little remark with a sense that their highly thought- 
‘fal and slightly sarcastic friend has made them a very pretty 








| bow. We, on the other hand, should be inclined to answer 
_in the negative, but it would be without much of Sir Mount. 
stuart’s apparent certainty. There is one way certainly ip 
which a long list of acquaintances is invaluable. It is a 
reservoir out of which you pick friends, and without friends 
life would lose half its value, and nearly all its agreeablenesg 
| There are countries, like America, where they are the only 
|armour of proof, the lone individual being always over. 
' whelmed by the hail of arrows which fall on him, and even in 
more civilised lands they form the pleasantest of garments 
against the sleet of life. Indeed, but for those who understand 
_one without having everything, as the Scotch say, “ summered 
‘and wintered” to them, one fails to perceive the use of 
_ having the benigner qualities at all. Better be “a thinking 
| machine” like Mr. Blank, who was never yet known to 
| say a civil thing, or to do an unkindly one. The men ang 
women of one’s own clan are seldom so loving or so bright 
| that one needs no others, though they say there was once a 
Scotch laird who was heard to affirm that about his cousins—hg 
| afterwards defined his cousins as “those who defer to me” 
and except them and one’s acquaintance there is no treasure- 
house from which friendships may be drawn. That is, of 
course, unanswerable, for without friends life loses not only 
all its charm but much of its meaning, and becomes not 
|only a place of pilgrimage, which is the theologian’s con. 
stant conception of it, but of pilgrimage through a desert in 
| which there is no water and no shade. There may be Sinai 
at the end towering above its shadow, but how if one faints 
| before reaching even its foot, and there are neither palm-trees 
nor cool wells? We understand Sir Mountstuart, however, 
to claim for acquaintanceships with the bright—we fear, 
| though he never “ lets on” about them in his book, that he is 
capable of being bored by the dull, or even the average— 
something more than this, something of that sharpening 
| quality which the old Hebrew attributed to the face of a 
friend. (He was bored with himself, that man, that is very 
clear; and indeed the liability to be bored is the permanent 
drawback of all Asiatic life, and produces its spasmodic energy.) 
You derive something, Sir Mountstuart seems to think, from 
every acquaintance who is not stupid, and he can, therefore, 
bear to converse with twenty men in an hour. We are not 
quite sure that we agree. There may be too many musicians 
for the best music. Not to mention that there are acquaint 
ances, often one’s intellectual superiors, who have a distinctly 
depressing effect—they say Louis Napoleon had it to a 
degree that created among his advisers a sort of supersti- 
tion that he could draw the life of their minds out of them 
unperceived, as vampires draw blood from their victims, 
yet do not fatten on it—the variety of them, especially 
when taken in large samples, rather dissipates mental energy. 
The mind loses the wiriness it has acquired in rest 
and solitude. Too many ideas and too various are forced 
on one at once, and they prove often indigestible. Of all the 
French ladies who once kept salon we never heard that even 
one ever did anything, unless it were Madame de Staél, and 
her greatest doing was to earn from the master of France a 
sentence of banishment to the wilds. The remainder talked 
and listened, doing both intelligently —except Madame 
Récamier, who only listened, and has not even a mof recorded 
of her—and so came to an end. Of all human beings Kings 
must have the most aquaintance, and of the most varied 
kinds, but they rarely appear to have gained from them 
either wit or wisdom. Louis XVIII. and Frederick the 
Great are no doubt exceptions comparatively modern; but 
then Louis recognised that his function in life was to borrow 
brain, paying with the loan his debt to all who addressed him; 
and Frederick the Great had a special use for his acquaint- 
ance. He made hones of them to sharpen his bitter wit on. The 
chiefs of society about whom people write memoirs have rarely 
done anything, and the men who know everybody and delight 
everybody, like the late Mr. Montgomery, are forgotten even in 
memoirs. We should say the same of “ Jacob Omniam” but 
for a few of his letters, and for the fact that while he was 
alive his whip cut so deep that he is well remembered still, 
—by the scarred. The truth seems to be that the intellectual 
haggis which one derives from many acquaintance—is there 
not a description of haggis as “ fine promiscuous feeding ” ?— 
is only digestible by the few, and probably does not add to 
the intellectual stamina of any. Even in Sir Mountstuart 
Grant Daff’s case, were it not for his wonderful receptivity of 
humour and botanical facts, we would, speaking of course for 
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ourselves and not the public, which will buy his present 
volumes by the ten thousand, rather have the conclusions 
which he draws from his endless experience as politician and 
jooker-on than fifty volumes of reminiscences. That would 
be dinner, and this is only a choice liqueur. We believe 
that the majority, though not Sir Mountstuart, posi- 
tively lose by having too many bright acquaintances, so 
that their minds are being perpetually filled with thin wine 
from the outside instead of being nourished by any spring 
of clear water from within. They are apt to be like the men 
who, from pure weariness of themselves, are eternally reading 
novels, and do not gain from a score of them as much 
knowledge even of human beings as one good history would 
vive. Or rather, to be very modern indeed in one’s similes, 
they are like those few bicyclists who delight in a crowd, 
and gain the most singular command both over their nerves 
and over their metal steeds, but are never invigorated by one 
ebarp run over the solitary and beautiful moorland road. 


The difference of opinion between ourselves and Sir Mount- 
stuart Grant Duff is, we suppose, at bottom this, that he ranks 
intelligence first and we rank character. No doubt conversa- 
tion does improve and, above all, brighten intelligence, 
though not so much when the interlocutors are acquaintance 
as when they are friends. Acquaintances seldom reveal any. 
thing except, indeed, their preferences or spites. They rarely 
let their minds go, and are very apt, when you ask for bread, 
to present you smilingly with pdtés de foie gras. Sir Mount- 
stuart’s French friends did that very constantly, we perceive, 
so leaving an impression that one has had a feast when there 
kas been but very little to satisfy hunger. One enjoys 
reminiscences like these, but one gains more from books 
like the jottings of Nassau Senior, and not even from him, 
who reported mature thoughts and not intelligent epigrams, 
do we gain as we gain from De Tocqueville or Stuart Mill. 
As a source of strength to the mind, if it is not priggish 
to say so, we prefer reflection, or even reading—the great 
thinkers of earth who have moulded thought have not 
elways been reading men—to conversation even with superiors, 
and, indeed, hardly see how it can affect character any more 
than the murmur of brooks can affect the trees by their side. 
Character grows, like a tree, from within; and though, of 
course, trees require nutriment, and most of them, even in 
Peru or Egypt, demand that their thirst be slaked, it cannot 
be beneficially slaked with wine. It is wine, the conversation 
of clever acquaintance, and though it adds greatly to the 
pleasure of living, and sometimes draws ont latent forces, we do 
not know that it helps much to nourish the constitution. One 
talker of antiquity, no doubt, diffused wisdom; but then, we 
take it, those who listened to the sayings of Socrates were 
disciples, that is, specially devoted friends, and could not be 
described in any way as mere acquaintance. The sword is 
sharpened by filing, but it was not from filing but in the mine 
that the iron acquired the qualities which made it capable of 
becoming steel. 





DO ANIMALS TALK? 
F animals talk, as we are convinced that they do, to the 
extent of conveying wishes or facts by sounds, their 
speech ought to conform to the divisions of human speech. 
There must, in fact, be an “animal grammar,” in the terms 
of which they express themselves. It is no bad test of the 
assertion that animal speech exists to apply the old formal 
divisions of the grammarians to the instances in which they 
appear to “voice” their thoughts, and ascertain by trial 
whether the forms into which the human speech has been 
divided fit the latter. The time-honoured divisions of speech 
are (1) statement of fact; (2) request, including commands; 
(3) question. It is not to be supposed that the very limited 
range and simple character of animal wants and ideas would 
necessarily bring into play the whole of this category of 
articulate speech. But, as a fact, they do need to use all 
‘three forms of expression, but omit the last. Unlike children, 
animals do not ask questions. They only “look” them, and 
though they constantly and anxiously inquire what is to be 
done, how it is to be done, and the exact wishes of their 
masters, and occasionally even of other animals, the inquiry 
is made by the eye and attitude. A terrier, for instance, can 
almost transform his whole body into an animated note of 
interrogation, 


Of the two remaining forms of speech—statement and 





request—the animals make very large use, but employ the 
latter in a far greater degree than the former. They use 
sounds for request, not only in particular cases in which they 
desire something to be done for them, bat also in a great 
number of cases in which the request is a form of warning, 
“Come!” “Be careful!” “Look out!” “Go ahead!” 
“Help!” The speech which indicates danger is sufficiently 
differentiated. Birds, for instance, have separate notes of 
warning to indicate whether the danger is in the form of a 
hawk or cat, or of a man. If a hawk, cat, or owl is on the 
move the birds, especially blackbirds, always utter a clattering 
note, constantly repeated, and chickens have a special sound 
to indicate the presence of a hawk. But when disturbed by 
man the blackbirds have quite a different sound of alarm and 
the chickens also. Animals on the march are usually silent; 
but the hamadryad baboons use several words of command; 
and the cries of cranes and geese when flying in ordered 
flocks are very possibly signals or orders. 


Specific requests are commonly made by a sound, which 
the animal intends to be taken as expressing a want, while it 
indicates what it wants by showing the object. The greatest 
difficulty is when the object wanted, or required to be dealt 
with, is not present. Tie animal has then to induce you to 
follow and see the thing, and this often leads to great in- 
genuity both in the use of voice and action. This form of 
request is practised more or less successfully by a consider- 
able number of the animals kept as pets or servants of man. 
Various monkeys, geese, a goat, a ewe with a lamb, elephants, 
cats very commonly, and dogs innumerable are credited with 
“accosting ” persons, and bringing to their notice by vocal 
means the objects they desire or the actions they wish done. 
A most ingeniously constructed request of this kind was made 
a few years ago bya retriever dog late one night in London. 
The streets were empty; and the dog came up and, after 
wagging his tail, began to bark,—using not the rowdy bark 
which dogs employ when jumping at a horse’s head or when 
excited, but the persuasive and confidential kind of bark which 
is used in requests and reproaches. He was very insistent, 
especially when a small, dark passage was reached, up which he 
ran, still barking. As this did not answer, the dog ran back, 
and took the writer’s hand in which he was carrying his glove, 
in his mouth, and gave a gentle pull in the direction of the 
passage. As this did not meet with the attention desired, the 
dog pulled the glove out of the hand and carried it off up the 
passage, keeping a few yards in front and waving its tail in 
a friendly way; this naturally led to pursuit, when the dog, 
still keeping ahead, dropped the glove in front of a gate 
leading into a butcher’s yard, and began to bark again. As 
it obviously wanted the gate to be opened, this was done, and 
it trotted in without further remark. Every one who has 
kept dogs knows the tone of the bark of request,—a low 
“wouf,” very unlike the sfaccato bark of anger, or vexation, 
or remonstrance. A bulldog at the Earl’s Court Dog Show 
made his particular part of the bench almost unendurable 
by this form of bark, kept up (as we heard) for nearly three 
hours without a stop, because he was jealous of the attentions 
paid to the dog next him. This had won the first 
prize, and consequently received all the admiration; so 
the other dog barked short, sharp, incessant yelps at him 
all day long, only stopping when some one patted him. 
We believe that leopards are absolutely silent creatares; but 
many of the felidw have a particular sound of request. In 
the cat a very low short mew is commonly used when the 
object is near, and will almost certainly be granted, such as 
the opening of a door, or the giving of water or milk. 
Unusual food which it fancies it will not get is asked for in 
another note; and any request not attended to is repeated in 
the different key. The tiger uses the low mew in some form 
of conversation with the tigress; and the puma when domes- 
ticated has a considerable range of notes to ask for food, 
water, and society, or to return thanks; the latter being, as 
in the case of the cat and tiger, a kind of purr. 


“Statement ” in animal speech is mainly confined to indica- 
tions that the creature has made a discovery, good or bad. For 
the former the cock has, perhaps, the most distinct set of 
sounds; they are quite unlike any other note he uses, and are 
confined to the assertion that he has found something good to 
eat. Cock pigeons do the same, and we imagine that geese 
have an equivalent sound. Dogs have two forms of sound to 
state a discovery, elephants only one. The dog barks loud 
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and sharply over something new, or merely surprising. We 
have seen a dog barking in this way when a couple of 
geographical globes were placed in a window,—objects he 
had never seen and wished to call attention to. But a 
painfal discovery, such as that of a dead body, or a 
dangerously wounded man, is sometimes communicated by 
the dog howling,—which marks a different form of speech. 
A practical acquaintance with shore shooting and the men 
who have learnt to imitate the notes of shore birds discloses 
some curious facts as to the minute differences between the 
“talk” of different species. The greater number have a 
particular note which signifies “Come;” and this note 
seems always to be understood and generally obeyed, almost 
instantly, by the birds of the same species, though no bird of 
another species pays the slightest attention to it. But the few 
shore birds which are really “talkative”—namely, the wild 
geese, the redshank, and the green plover—pay very little 
attention to the calls either of their own species or of any one 
who can imitate them. We never heard of any one who has 
ever tried to “call” wild geese. Green plover can be called, 
but very seldom; and though redshanks can sometimes be 
whistled within shot, this is rarely done. 

The difference between the notes of invitation made by 
various shore fowl—stints, grey plover, golden plover, ringed 
plover, knots, and sandpipers—is so slight that no one but a 
fowler would notice them. Yet to these men the difference 
is as great as that between the sound of French and English. 
A really first-class gunner will sit in a creek in August and 
call the birds up, if within hearing and inclined to move, in 
any order you like to name. Even such closely allied birds 
as the curlew and the whimbrel have different notes, though, 
as they are so often associated on the marshes, one species 
will often answer to the call made by the other, probably in 
the expectation of finding some of its own tribe in the 
same place. It is not a little surprising that these different 
birds, most of which feed in company, should not have 
learnt a common “all-fowls’ tongue,” but they have not. 
We once saw a large mixed flock of grey plover, knots, and 
stints flying past on the muds, at a distance of some 
ninety yards. A gunner noticed that there were two or 
three golden plover amongst them. These are easy to 
call; and all fowl are more likely to answer to the call 
when only two or three of the same species are together. The 
gunner, therefore, whistled the golden plovers’ note, and out 
from the big flock of some sixty birds the pair of golden 
plovers instantly flew out, wheeled round, and passed within 
fifty yards, answering the call in their own language. Perhaps 
the best instance of the dexterity of the gunners in learning 
bird-language was recently recorded in the Westminster 
Gazette. It is credited to a fowler who shot the only specimen 
of the broad-billed sandpiper ever killed in Norfolk. When 
down on the muds listening to the notes of the shore birds he 
distinguished one which he didnot know. He imitated it, the 
bird answered, flew up to him, and was shot. It does not 
follow that talkative, garrulous species really have more to 
say to one another than others. Like other chatterboxes, they 
like to hear themselves, and do not listen to other people. 
Starlings, for instance, which seem almost to talk, and 
certainly can imitate other birds when engaged in their 
curious “song,” which seems so like a conversational variety 
entertainment, are all the time enjoying a monologue. No 
other starling listens. On the other hand, starlings, when 
they have anything to say, as when nesting, or quarrelling for 
places when going to roost, use quite different notes. Of all 
bird-voices the song of the swallow is most like human speech, 
—not our speech, but like the songs which the Lapp or such 
outlandish races sing. A Lapp woman sings a song just like 
that of a swallow at dawn. Yet the swallows seem really to 
say little or nothing to one another, and never come to each 
other’s call. But the varieties of bird-speech, and the possi- 
bilities of interchange of ideas, are very great. If, for instance, 
there is any real foundation for the stories of the rook-trials 
and stork-trials, speech must play a considerable part in the 
proceedings. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 











CONVOCATION AND THE LAITY. 
, {To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—The significant fact that a Conservative Government 
has not given leave to the Convocation of the Southern 








Province to alter the composition of its own Lower Hongo 
has led the Bishop of Oxford to what seems to me, though 
I see that you argue against it, a reasonable conclusion, 
He dissuades the “Church Reform” party from applying 
to the Legislature. It is not likely that a Bill to clericaligg 
the government of the Church of England would find favour 
with the House of Commons, It is very natural that High 
Churchmen, and the majority of the clergy, should desire to 
reform the Erastian Constitution of the Church; but the 
English people must be much changed if they have any 
intention of giving the control of their Church into the hands 
of the clergy. You observe that “ Convocation is the legisla. 
ture of the Church of England; ” but that is no doubt a slip, 
for further on you speak of the Bill of the Church Reform 
League as “asking Parliament to give legislative powers to 
Convocation.” Certainly, if the Convocations of the two 
Provinces are in any sense a legislature, they are at present 
without legislative powers. The function of Convocation js 
“to pass resolutions; ” and the resolutions they pass are not 
taken very seriously by the mass of the people. 


Certain resolutions, however, which have just been passed 
by the Canterbury Lower House, are instructive and useful, 
as showing how differently the place of the laity in the Church 
is likely to be understood by the clergy and by the laity, It 
has long been felt that in parishes the people are, to a quite 
unreasonable degree, at the mercy of the individual incum. 
bent. The abolition of Church-rates has tended to increase 
during the last half-century the personal power of the clergy. 
man who “runs” the parish church. Many of the clergy 
have recognised that this helplessness of the congregation 
and parishioners has had the effect of depressing injuriously 
the active church-life of the laity. It is especially hamili- 
ating at a change of incumbents, The incumbent has un- 
questioned power to alter the services considerably; and at 
this time, when prosecutions are thought such wicked things, 
the new clergyman is apt to feel himself free to introduce even 
illegal alterations according to his own sense of what is 
desirable. There has been a good deal of discussion about 
parochial Church Councils, as agencies through which the 
people might express their views, and attempts have been 
made to give legal form and functions to such bodies. The 
clerical members of the Lower House of the Canterbury 
Convocation have taken the subject into their consideration ;. 
and this Assembly, in which the parochial clergy are said to 
be inadequately represented to a degree which provokes 
their grave discontent, has resolved, “ That the initiative in 
forming Church Councils, and the power of dissolving them, 
should rest on the incumbent, subject to the approval of the 
Bishop of the diocese, but that in a case of voidance of a 
benefice the Council shall cease to exist;” “and that the 
duties of the Council should be to assist the incum- 
bent and to advise him on matters on which he 
thinks it expedient to consult them.” If the clergymen of the 
Canterbury Lower House had had much sense of humour, I 
think they would have refrained from passing these resolue 
tions. The laity have already abundant Church power in 
Parliament, in the Administration, and in the Courts; if they 
wish to have a little more in parishes, they will understand 
that they must take it for themselves, and not ask the clergy 
to give it te them.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. LuEweLyn DaAvigs. 

Kirkby-Lonsdale, February 28th. 





A SOCIABLE YOUNG ELEPHANT. 
(To tHe Eprrork oF THE “SrrcraTor,’’] 
S1tr,—I venture to send you the following instance of the 
sociability of a young elephant. Three elephants trapped in 
the Gurwhal Forest were sent for education to the Forest 
Bungalow at Myapore, where I was stopping; two were full- 
grown, the third was half-grown. The latter did not evince any 
particular attachment to either of the others, and was probably 
the progeny of neither. The full-grown elephants were 
fettered and chained to trees, the umbrage of which they 
preferred to the sunshine. In front of each sat a mahout 
talking to them nearly all day, occasionally throwing them 
bits of sugar-cane. The animals, however, sulked and were 
fretful, sometimes making demonstrations of charging their 
mahonis, for which they were scolded, and just pricked on 
their tranks with the point of a spear. By persistence in 
this treatment and luxurious living—bread, coarse sugar. and 
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rum, in addition to their usual vegetable diet—they were soon 
domesticated. The young one who grubbed with the others, was 
quite able to take care of himself, and was not under restraint, 
but free to go where he would,—the forest he came from was 
but twelve miles away. He made himself acquainted with the 
exterior of the bungalow, with its precincts, with the people, 
and seemed to think his lines had fallen in pleasant places, at 
once settling down to enjoy life. He would pick my pockets, 
and if there was no sugar there would beg and coax me to go 
and get some, but he had not the politeness to trumpet thanks, 
—wanted more! Perhaps everybody knows that twice the 
girth of an elephant’s foot is its height to the shoulder.—I 
am, Sir, &e., 


21 Teville Road, Worthing. T,. Owen Snow. 





THE CAT IN LITERATURE. 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE “ Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—I have read with appreciation and amusement your 
article in the Spectator of February 26th on the cat, but I 
note with surprise that in trying to account for my attractive- 
ness and charm you fail to dwell on the principal explanation, 
the large extent to which I share in the characteristics of the 
ewig weibliche. My movements are graceful and my motives 
mysterious because they are so feminine. Feline temper is 
uncertain,—so, alas! is feminine temper. To be really de- 
lightful to her husband, a wife should be full of surprises ; 
this is just the quality which you correctly findin me. You 
describe with truth and feeling the way in which I reject and 
scorn your caresses for a week and then lavish my affection 
on youforan hour. Is not this just what one of your own 
poets has said,— 
“ Rose kissed me to-day, 
Will she kiss me to-morrow ? ” 

I trust you are reserving this line of thought for development 
in a future article.—I am, Sir, &c., ©. A.. T. 
[To tHE Epriork OF THE “ SpEcTATOR,’’] 

S1r,—The charming essay on cats in the Spectator of Feb- 
ruary 26th omits one peculiar distinction belonging to those 
animals: they are in some cases paid officials of the British 
Government. A number of post-offices are allowed to employ 
cats for the protection of the mails, and a regular allowance 
for cats’-meat figures in the office expenses. There used to be 
a particularly fine cat in Government employment at 
Brighton, but it had a very lax notion of its duties, and 
preferred basking on the post-office counter in the sunshine 
of public admiration, to catching mice behind the scenes. 
The cat, indeed, is not very conscientious, and in one case a 
post-office cat which was engaged to protect the game and 
provisions that pass through the parcels-post, had to be 
cashiered on account of its entertaining false ideas on the 
subject of perquisites. As to the question of the corporate 
ownership of dogs, treated in the same essay, there have been 
some famous regimental dogs; while Oriel College, Oxford 
still possesses a bulldog (‘Oriel Bill’) who is eminently a 
public character. He is distinguished for his affability, his 
willingness to be photographed, and (as one of the Fellows 
put it) “the profound realisation of the‘ Welt-Schmerz ’ to be 

found in his eyes.”—I am, Sir, &c., M.C.S. 








POETRY. 


FAME. 
FULL many songs he wrote—alack ! 
He gave his whole youth to his art— 
Yet not a single line came back 
From other lips to cheer his heart. 





“‘This is the last song from my pen!” 
He cried: his heart was like to break. 

He wrote it, then, from haunts of men, 
He fled away for poor pride’s sake. 


His time of prime he lived alone 

And laboured with his hands for bread, 
Nor ever struck a tender tone, 

Nor willing words to music wed. 


But in the twilight of his years 
His heart grew restless, and one morn 
He rose with all an old man’s fears 


He strayed within the busy street— 

No face he knew, and none knew him— 
He looked about for some retreat, 

And found a doorway cool and dim, 


And rested there,—‘ How sore to die 

When there is nought to lose by death!” 
A beggar woman paused hard by, 

And whined her song with gaps for breath. 


It was his song,—the one he wrote 
That day he set his muse to fast. 

Joy, like the lightning, flashed, and smote 
His heart,—and Fame was his at last! 


J. J. BELL. 








BOOKS. 


aE 
LORD DUNDONALD.* 

Ir may well be doubted whether it is worth while after more 
than eighty years to retry the case of Lord Cochrane; there 
is no doubt that the case here presented on Lord Ellen- 
borough’s behalf is handled with infinite tact and lucidity. 
But having studied five hundred solid pages, we are as far as 
ever from a conclusion, and are willing to confess that, if the 
innocence of Lord Cochrane can never be established, his 
guilt is still uncertain, as it was on the day whereon the last 
of his forfeited honours was restored to him. In fact 
nothing but a plain confession on Lord Cochrane’s 
part could have pierced the mystery, and since he 
persisted in declaring his innocence, both he and the 
Judge who condemned him are likely to find their par- 
tisans until the end of time. Nor, if we suppose the guilt- 
lessness of Lord Cochrane, need we condemn Lord Ellen- 
borough to eternal obloquy. As Lord Brougham, Cochrane’s 
lifelong champion, declared, the Lord Chief Justice tried the 
case “impartially, according to his conscience,” and if he be 
reproved for the severity of his sentence, he does but suffer 
the reproof which has always attached to the strong, able, 
and fierce-minded Judge. Cochrane, be it remembered, did 
not trouble to superintend his own defence; his case was un- 
wisely confused with that of others, and Lord Ellenborough 
arrived upon the facts before him at a decisive, unhesitating 
judgment. On the other hand, Cochrane’s exasperation is 
perfectly consonant with the theory of innocence. The 
hero, who was court-martialled in his youth, and who 
attacked his superior officer from his place in the 
Commons, was not likely to suffer in silence what he 
deemed an affront; nor is it surprising that in his 
Autobiography of a Seaman he makes statements which are 
at variance with the truth and with one another. It is useless 
to apply the laws of temper and logic to a brilliant fighter, 
mad with a sense of injustice; and the words of burning in- 
dignation hurled at Ellenborough not only met with no 
sympathy in Parliament, but were even expunged from the 
pages of Hansard. Moreover, the judicious account written 
thirty years afterwards by Lord Brougham clears Cochrane, 
and at the same time completely exonerates Lord Ellen- 
borough. Justice is no more infallible than man, and a 
Judge may turn aside from the truth, when it is ill- 
represented, and yet escape the charge of partiality or 
perversion. Why, then, should Lord Ellenborough stand 
in need of vindication? Because, says Mr. Law, Mr. 
Henty, in a book written for boys, professes a blind 
faith in the Autobiography of a Seaman. Surely to refute 
Mr. Henty at this length and with this circumstance is 
breaking a butterfly on a wheel. But, none the less, we are 
glad that the vindication has been attempted, because it gives 
us an occasion to reconsider one of the strangest romances of 
criminal history. 

In the early morning, then, of February 2lst, 1814, a 

stranger arrived at Dover and knocked at the door of the 

‘Ship Inn.’ He declared that he had just landed from 

France, and was the bearer of important despatches. Call- 

ing imperiously for pens and paper, he wrote, or pretended 

to write, a letter to Admiral Foley, the officer in command at 

Deal. Therein he announced that Napoleon had been cut to 

pieces by the Cossacks, that the Allies were in Paris, and 

that peace was inevitable. No sooner had he discharged this 








* The Trial of Lord Cochrane before Lord Ellenborough, By J. B, Atlay, 





And sought the town where he was born. 


M.A. London: Smith, Elder, and Co, [183.] 
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duty than he demanded a postchaise, and set ont with all speed 
for London. But already his news was published, and his 
volubility increased as he drew near his destination, so that 
by the time he had taken a hackney cab at the Marsh 
Gate, the downfall of Napoleon was the common talk of 
the town. From the Marsh Gate the stranger drove to 
Lord Cochrane’s house, where under the name of Du Bourg 
he disappeared for ever, and whence he came forth, his 
uniform changed for a sober suit, as the well-known soldier 
of fortune, De Berenger, and a sojourner for the while 
within the rules of the King’s Bench. Meanwhile the 
glorious intelligence was common property, and when 
at 10 o’clock the Stock Exchange opened, the Funds 
rose amid the wildest excitement. Omnium, which had 
closed on Saturday at 263, speedily touched 30}, and 
although lack of confirmation caused a momentary check, 
a marvellous demonstration towards noon gave the market a 
fresh impetus. At the very moment of doubt a postchaise 
and four, all bedecked with laurels, drove over London 
Bridge. Within it were seated four rascals, uniformed as 
French ofgcers, and wearing white cockades in their hats. 
Up Lombard Street they drove, and along Cheapside, and 
then recrossed the river at Blackfriars. Throughout their 
journey they scattered handbills, bearing the inscriptions, 
“Vive le Roi,” “ Vivent les Bourbens.” This apparition, 
theatrical enough to destroy the maddest hope, did but 
revive the ardour of speculators, and Omnium rose with a 
rush to 32. But with the afternoon came the certainty of 
fraud. The death of Napoleon was recognised for a lie, and 
straightway a committee of the Stock Exchange set about 
discovering the malefactors. Suspicion fell upon Lord 
Cochrane, Mr. Cochrane-Jobhnstone, his uncle, and a famous 
speculator in time bargains named Butt, who, with De 
Berenger, now generally known for Du Bourg, were charged, 
and presently put upon trial, for conspiring, by false rumours, 
“to induce the subjects of the King to believe that Napoleon 
‘was dead, and thereby to occasion a rise in the Funds.” 


The plot had thus succeeded to admiration; and it must 
be acknowledged that it was conceived with cunning and 
address. The momert chosen was obviously favourable; 
not only was the world anxious to credit Napoleon’s 
downfall, but the situation of Europe made it probable, 
and when not many months after the Emperor retired to 
Elba it might have appeared a prophecy. But this success 
only made the Stock Exchange more resolute to prosecute 
the offenders ; and when it was proved that Lord Cochrane, 
his uncle, and Mr. Butt had between them won some 
£10,000 on the morning of February 21st, there seemed 
small doubt as to the culprits. No sooner was the 
charge brought than Lord Cochrane, then about to join 
his ship, obtained leave of absence, and made the 
famous affidavit, which was his first tactical mistake. With 
all the appearance of innocence, he refused to await his trial, 
but hastened to declare the whole truth upon oath. His 
explanation was simple and direct. De Berenger, he con- 
fessed, came to his house on the morning of the 2lst, 
wearing a grey great-coat, a green uniform, and a military 
cap. His purpose was to beg an appointment on board 
Lord Cochrane’s ship, where he desired to exercise the 
sharpshooters, a plan approved by Sir Alexander Cochrane. 
Farther, Lord Cochrane denied most positively that any 
man had entered his house in the red uniform sworn to by 
a dozen witnesses. As for the profits he had made upon 
the Stock Exchange, they had not the remotest touch with 
the notorious fraud. He was convinced, said he, that “in 
the present favourable aspect of affairs it was only necessary 
to hold stock in order to become a gainer without prejudice 
to anybody.” Moreover he had bought his Omnium at 28}, 
and had ordered his broker to sell the stock on a rise of 
1 per cent., whereas had he been a party to the fraud, he might 
have waited until the stock reached 333, and thus have 
quintupled his gains. This affidavit did no more than in- 
crease the public excitement; the Lords of the Admiralty 
demanded a further explanation, and appointed another 
officer to Lord Cochrane’s ship. 


The trial was now inevitable, and then Lord Cochrane 
made his second error. He withdrew like Achilles to his 





tent, and, according to his own statement, took no steps to | 


instruct bis lawyers or to prepare his defence. 


He committed © 
an even wore folly, and allowed himself to stand or fall with | 





Butt and Cochrane-Johnstone. Many years afterwards Lord 
Brougham declared that this policy of suicide was dictateg 
by loyalty to his uncle. But there is no doubt that, hag 
Lord Cochrane’s case been separately developed, his chance of 
escape, even on the facts presented to the jury, would hare 
been infinitely greater. The mistake, once committed, was 
irretrievable, and after a trial conducted on all sides with 
passion and asperity the defendants were all condemned, 
The partisans of Cochrane insist that Lord Ellenborough 
was guilty of partiality in permitting the defence to be 
opened at midnight, when the jury was tired out and the 
counsel exhausted. On the other hand, the champions of the 
Judge point triumphantly to the common practice of the time, 
and argue that it was Lord Elienborough’s hope to hear the 
official witnesses before the Court rose, and so to relieve them 
from further attendance. 


It seems idle at this date to discuss the conduct of the 
tria], but at least Lord Ellenborough may be absolved from 
this charge of desperate meanness. He tried the prisoners, 
as he tried Hone, as he would have tried the humblest person 
brought before him, with a stern inflexibility, aud in his charge 
to the jury he followed the habit of all strong Judges who are 
not mere mouthpieces, and got the verdict he desired. So 
Lord Cochrane, with the rest, was sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment, a fine of £1,000, and the pillory. Severe the 
sentence assuredly was, and the pillory was afterwards 
revoked. But henceforth the question, so far as the most 
distinguished defendant was concerned, became _ political 
rather than judicial. Lord Cochrane, expelled the House, 
was instantly returned again for Westminster, and opened 
the campaign against his sentence, which was only finished 
by the Royal Commission of 1877. He broke prison and 
appeared in Parliament, whence he was ejected after a 
violent struggle; and having served his time, he re. 
turned to attack the Judge from whose injustice he 
declared he had suffered. Enraged beyond measure, 
he admitted no compromise, and his tongue was as bitter 
as his temper. But he did not permit disaster to ruin his 
career. He sold his sword to Chili and Brazil, and fought 
with all his old dash and bravery; and at last returning 
to England, he set himself to reconquer his lost position. 
After many years his pertinacity was rewarded. In 1832 he 
received a free pardon and the rank of Rear-Admiral ; fifteen 
years later he was restored to all the honours which had been 
conferred upon him before his trial; and in 1860 his banner 
was hung again in Henry VII.’s Chapel. Nor did the public 
reparation end here. Only twenty years ago a Committee 
of the House of Commons paid to the eleventh Earl of 
Dundonald the arrears of half-pay of which his grandfather 
had been deprived. By a bare majority this Committee 
declared that no responsible advisers of the Crown could 
have restored Lord Dundonald to honour had they still 
believed him guilty. And in this uncertainty of a single vote 
the case must still rest. A succession of Ministers has 
believed that Lord Cochrane was unjustly treated, while the 
champions of Lord Ellenborough suspect an affront in every 
honour paid to Cochrane’s memory. But, to whichever side 
the truth incline, Judge and prisoner are both strong enough 
to bear the obloquy of a single mistake. At any rate, one 
thing is certain, that when the rigging of the Stock Exchange 
is a faded memory, Lord Cochrane—the least romantic of 
men, to quote his own phrase, compelled to lead the most 
romantic of lives—will be still remembered among the 
greatest Captains ever born in the British Isles, 





A ROCK IN THE BRITISH ATLANTIC.* 
IsLanp life, if the island be not too big, is always 
interesting, whether that of men, animals, or plants. 
Islanders make the most of what Nature offers, because 
otherwise their life would often be intolerable, if in the 
colder climates, and become “specialists,” just as island- 
plants and islands become specialised in reference to their 
surroundings. Of the island communities round our own 
coasts none is quite so remarkable as the most distant of 
all on the rock of St. Kilda. It is not a “stack” itself, but 
a rounded mountain, with stack rocks and islets round it. 
The main island rises 1,220 ft., with its head in the clouds 





* With Nature and a Camera. By R. Kearton, F.ZS, Illustrated by 180 
fer from Photographs by Cherry Kearton, Loudon: Cassell and Co. 
21s, 
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and its feet in the breakers. Here is the human settlement. 
On one of the subsidiary islets, Boreray, is gathered the 
main colony of the sea-birds; and on a third, Soa, are 
the diminutive descendants of Viking sheep, left by the 
old sea-rovers of the North, just as the buccaneers of the 
South Seas left tortoises and turtles on the coral islands, 
where they were handy as a reserve of food for pirate crews. 
And on this nest of ocean rocks, thirty miles west of the 
westernmost strand of Ultima Thule, are some seventy-five 
men, women, and children who live, and live well, under 
stranger conditions than any other community of non- 
migratory Britons, from whom they are distinguished even 
by Act of Parliament ; for every Wild Birds’ Protection Act, 
or Bill for the protection of sea-birds, specially and with due 
intent exempts from its range of pains and penalties the 
petrel and puffin eating islanders of St. Kilda. 

The most recent chroniclers, and certainly the best illus- 
trators of the story of the island, are the brothers Messrs. 
R. and C. Kearton. The earlier portion of their latest books 
entitled With Nature and a Camera, deals entirely with life on 
St. Kilda, as they saw and photographed the separate societies 
of men and sea-fowl during a summer stay on the rock. The 
men of St. Kilda are a superior race to the crofters of the 
Hebrides and mainland: well-to-do, well-clad, and well-fed. 
Mr. Kearton accompanied the factor of the MacLeod on his 
annual visit carrying commodities for sale to the St. Kildans, 
and incidentally learnt some instructive facts as to the scale 
of living among these dwellers on the rock. The chief im- 
ports were meal and flour, of which each family consumes on 
an average 120 1b. per head per annum, or 28 per cent. more 
than satisfies the ordinary crofter of the Hebrides. The 
population of the island are both respectable and self- 
respecting. Not asoul appeared when the steamer arrived 
off the one landing-place until the whistle had blown more 
than once. It was not etiquette to rush down like a parcel of 
savages, even though the islanders are cut off from the world 
for nine months in the year. They retire to “tidy” them- 
selves, and then row out and call in proper form. Mr, 
Kearton and his brother evidently made a favourable 
impression on these independent people. They were made 
daily companions of the islanders in their pursuits of 
fowling and fishing. The St. Kildans exhibited their 
wonderful skill in rock-climbing and snaring birds. Their 
visitors were apt pupils, and made an adequate return by 
exhibiting their wonderful photographs of the precipices 
and sea-fowl. In this little community the ordinary 
and extraordinary occupations of life seem inverted. 
Sport is a serious work; shepherding and shearing are 
an exciting sport. A St. Kildan qualifies for marriage 
by proving his courage and skill as a fowler by standing 
on a dizzy precipice called the Lovers’ Stone, and goes 
out bird-snaring with a serious face. When he wants a 
sheep for the butcher he asks his friends to a sheep-hunt on 
the island of Soa, in which dogs and men pursue the animals 
from rock to rock. “ The factor told me,” writes Mr. Kearton, 
“that he had volunteered to supply the people with nets, that 
they might catch the sheep with more humanity and less 
waste of life. But his offer was declined. They preferred the 
old methods, which supplied plenty of danger and excite- 
ment.” While the sheep are hunted, the cows—one is sur- 
prised to hear of cows on St. Kilda—are thoroughly spoilt. 
Every day the women are seen hard at work picking dock- 
leaves and storing them in baskets. This is because all the 
St. Kilda cows refuse to be milked unless they are fed with 
dock-leaves all the time! One is curious to know what would 
happen if these cows were allowed to go out on strike! 
Would they be uncomfortable, or revenge themselves by 
going dry? The sheep on Soa islet are diminutive brown 
creatures, which are plucked instead of being sheared at 
the time when the wool would naturally be shed, and 
what wool will not come off in this way is severed 
with a pocket-knife! About one thousand sheep, and 
from twenty-five to thirty head of cattle, is the estimate 
given of the St. Kildans’ flocks and herds. Against 
this very modest pastoral contribution to the food-supply, 
that derived from what would elsewhere be considered 
“sport” is astonishing. The St. Kildans are almost the 
only representatives left in our islands of man in the 
hunting age. They are stated to have once caught nearly 

ninety thousand puffins in one season. This estimate does 
not correspond with that of the Rev. H. A. Macpherson in 


his account of the snaring of the fulmar petrels in the 

History of Fowling. Mr. John Mackenzie, factor of St. Kilda, 
ascertained for him the precise number of fulmars and other 
fowl consumed on St. Kilda every year. At present the total 
catch is divided into sixteen shares, each of which contains 
the following birds: 80 young gannets, 120 adult gannets, 
560 fulmars, 600 puffins, 120 common guillemots, and 50 razor- 
bills, making 1,530 birds for each share. This gives a grand 
total of 24,480 head of sea-fowl consumed annually. One 
wonders whether the people like this form of food. Apparently, 
by long habit they do. Like the Arctic and Sub-Arctic 
peoples, they like the train-oil taste, and actually prefer the 
rock-fowl to the good and abundant coal-fish, because the 
latter has “no substance ”—i.e.,, no oil—in it. They prefer 
to eat the oily livers of the fish, and give the rest to their 
fish-eating dogs. The puffins are made into kippers by being 
split and cured. Mr. Kearton notes that the people of the Faroe 
Islands think the fulmar disgusting food, and cannot even en- 
dure the smell of theeggs. Mr. C. Kearton gives some striking 
and exquisitely clear photographs of the fulmar petrels on their 
nests, of the cragsmen snaring them with long fishing-rod 
snares, and of other fowlers seated on the grass slopes, 
above the crests of the sheer precipices, “angling” for 
puffins. These comic birds show a mixture of sharpness and 
stupidity under these circumstances. They allow the fowler 
to seat himself within a rod’s length of them, and angrily pick 
up the snare in their beaks, and toss it aside. Usually they 
are caught at the next attempt, but this does not frighten off 
the other puffins. The fulmar, though the most valuable of 
the St. Kilda birds, does not play quite the indispensable part 
attributed to it. It is doubted, for example, whether its oily 
body was ever used as a amp with a wick drawn through and 
coming out at the mouth. Fulmar oil was, and is, used as 
lamp-oil; but the ancient lamps were made of stone, and 
some which remain are exactly like those used in the Stone 
Age. The island is full of survivals, material and social, of 
primitive, if not prehistoric, life. Among these are, or were 
recently, a community of goods, there having been at one 
time in the whole island only three of the costly horse- 
hair ropes used for descending parts of the cliff, and these 
owned in common. Boats are still, we gather, common 
property, and the greater part of the catch of fowl is “ pooled” 
for several use. The stone lamp, underground dwellings for 
temporary use on the island of Boreray, small cattle like the 
breed whose bones are found beside those of the bos eurus, 
and a dietary derived in as large proportions from the minor 
products of the shore as that of the shell-fishing feeding 
tribes, the relics of whose feasts are still visible on our coasts, 
are closely parallel with surviving evidences of what we are 
accustomed to regard as the intolerable life of primitive man. 
The analogy holds good in some curious details. The islands 
are dotted over with small circular buildings of stone, roofed 
with turf, called “ cleits.’” They are used to store fodder in; 
but it is estimated that there are five thousand of these “cleits” 
on the islands, buildings so primitive and so unaccountable, 
were not their use explained, that their purpose, if the popula- 
tion passed away, would probably be one of the puzzles of pos- 
terity. Yet these modern analogies with the evidences of 
primeval man are due solely to limitations of soil and climate. 
They have imposed few or no disabilities on the people, who, 
so far from exhibiting any of the semi-savage character usually 
credited to prehistoric man, enjoy a high degree of comfort 
and education superior to that of the crofters on the mainland, 
who retain none of these survivals. The impression left by 
reading Mr. Kearton’s book, and comparing this with the 
relation of Martin’s visit in 1697, suggests more than a 
suspicion that “prehistoric man” in England and elsewhere 
may have had a much larger share of civilisation than that 
with which he is commonly credited. 

The remaining portion of Mr. Kearton’s volume is devoted 
to records of general observations of outdoor life, made 
mainly during excursions for the purpose of photographing 
birds on their nests, These notes contain little that is new, 
and some inaccuracies. A pointer-dog, for instance, is 
described as a setter. But the illustrations are triamphs of 
photography, one showing the raindrops on a blackbird’s 
back as she sat with her wings spread to protect her brood in 
a shower. Some of these pictures, however, are a blot on the 
book, showing live animals and birds, stoats, kestrels, and a 
buzzard caught in steel-traps. 
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; THE STORY OF GLADSTONE’S LIFE* 

Mr. McCaxrray states in the preface that his volume is “not 
a political treatise, not even a study of our political epoch, but 
‘an account of the life of a man.” In relating this “Story ” 
the author has the misfortune to write as a partisan, and not, 
‘as ‘he apparently wishes to do, in the spirit of the historian. 
‘Considering, however, the position Mr, McCarthy has held, 
and the atmosphere in which he has been nurtured, it would 
ibe unreasonable to expect that he should look at the events 
,with which the interests of his life have been bound up, in 
the “dry light ” Lord Bacon requires from the searcher after 
truth. Political impartiality is not likely to distinguish a 
disappointed Home-ruler, but in a few instances the author 
writes of his opponents with an acrimony that surprises us in 
a man of his genial nature. 

it is needless to say that this is not the first Life of Mr. 
Gladstone which has appeared in book-form. In point of 
ability and fullness of knowledge it cannot be compared to 
Mr. Russell’s monograph, but it is obvious that neither of 
these volumes can have more than a passing value; a narra- 
tive written for the day must die with the day, for the 
character of a great man cannot be fitly judged until all the 
materials needed to form an estimate are in the hands of the 
public. “In this age,” Southey wrote, “when a person of 
any notoriety dies, they lose as little time in making a book 
of him as they used to do in making a mummy.” Since 
Southey’s day notoriety brings with it a fresh penalty, and 
now the book is made, and, as it not infrequently happens, 
the victim dissected, while he is still able to watch the opera- 
tion and to estimate the result. 

Mr. McCarthy’s hand is a gentle one, and his scalpel will 
not injure Mr. Gladstone. Whether it will prove of essential 
service to his fame is another question. The book is, for the 
most part, a high eulogy, and if on one or two occasions the 
author diseovers that his hero has gone astray, he consoles 
himself by remembering that “we must take Mr. Gladstone 
48° Nature made him,—impetuous, earnest, full of emotion, 
and quick of speech.” It would be idle to follow Mr. 
McCarthy’s narrative as he relates the story of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s vigorous and varied career from early manhood to old 
age. The facts are already familiar, and there is little to 
attract the reader in the author’s facile but rather careless 
style. 

The value of the work is to be found in Mr. McCarthy’s 
personal recollections and impressions. He has lived an 
active life, he is familiar with public affairs and public men, 
he has been an actor in the events of his time as well as a 
recorder of them, and he is to a considerable extent a man of 
culture. His memories, it may be added, carry him over a 
long tract of years, and a writer with such qualifications must 
have something to say which, if not of any special significance, 
will be fresh to his readers. Thus we read with interest how 
Mr. Gladstone suggested as long ago as 1879 the publication 
of one or two articles in the Ninetecuth Century on the ques- 
tion of Home-rule; how Mr. McCarthy knew that the subject 
had been under the great statesman’s consideration for 
several years; and how it did not come upon him with the 
slightest surprise when in 1885 it began to be publicly 
‘said that Mr. Gladstone was a convert to the cause. 
“That question,” Mr. McCarthy adds, “ will be settled some 
time, let pessimists say what they may.” Most of our 
readers may think, and the attitude of the Opposition will 
bear them out in thinking, it is already settled. The author 
observes that the House of Lords “always gives way when 
pressure enough has been put on it to make it clear that the 
public are becoming impatient of its intervention.” This is 
true, but it is just because the House in exercising its legiti- 
mate function on this occasion was acting in accordance with 
the wishes of the nation that the pressure was not put. 
| It was inevitable that the author of a “ Life” of Mr. Glad- 
stone should have much to say of his mental versatility. 
It is probably due to the variety of his pursuits that mind 
and body have worked so harmoniously together. With 
literature he has been able to enliven debate, and in that, 
as well as in theology, he has always found solace and 
refreshment. Art for art’s sake has not found more favour 
with him than with Lord Tennyson; but what in writing of 
Wordsworth he has called “the capital points of purity and 
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elevation” have not prevented him, as Mr. McCarthy points 
out, from doing justice to Swift as our “ greatest Prose 
writer.” Mr, Gladstone’s perfect mastery of Italian and his 
love of Dante are well known; it has not been thought that 
he cares much for German literature, but the author observes 
that some of the happiest of his quotations in the Houge 
have been taken from Schiller and Goethe. There haye 
been seasons when Mr. Gladstone has buried himself 
in books, and in forming a great library he hag 
found a delightful recreation. If his large sympathies 
have sometimes led him to praise inferior writers, he 
may have felt with Longfellow that it is a relief to tur 
occasionally from the mountain heights of literature to the 
humbler thoughts and words which yield content in the 
valley. After living in intimate companionship with Homer 
and Dante, with Wordsworth and Bishop Butler, Mr, Glad. 
stone can afford to listen for a while to the thin notes of a 
minor poet or to the narrative of a third-rate novelist. 


Mr. McCarthy records with frankness his estimate of the 
public men of the Victorian era. The Duke of Wellington, 
we are told, “apart from his gifts and instincts as a com. 
mander, was not a man of any intellect.” O’Connell “ wag a 
great figure,” and Mr. Gladstone was early drawn to him by 
a kind of sympathy :— 

“T asked Mr. Gladstone about Mr. O’Connell's eloquence in the 

House of Commons, and he told me it was so great and so com- 
manding that he was unwilling even to offer a criticism upon it, 
but that his impression was that of the three special opportunities 
which O’Connell enjoyed, the Bar, the platform, and the House of 
Commons, the House of Commons did not make his greatest 
success. I asked Mr. Gladstone what he believed to be O’Connell’s 
principal characteristic. He made me an answer in a magnificent 
phrase which does honour to the memory of O’Connell. He said, 
‘I think O’Connell’s principal characteristic was a passion of 
philanthropy.’ ” 
Lord Brougham is said to be “curiously forgotten” by the 
public of to-day, and Sir George Cornewall Lewis is also 
“curiously forgotten.” Yet Mr. McCarthy is convinced that 
Sir George was one of the greatest intellects of his time, and 
how highly Mr. Gladstone thought of him and of his volume, 
On the Influence of Authority in Matters of Opinion, the present 
writer can testify. Robert Lowe is described as carrying off 
the honours of the debate in the Reform Bill of 1866 :— 

“He had,” Mr. McCarthy writes, “a marvellous literary gift 
of phrase-making, of paradox, of sarcasm, and of illustration. 
He had read much in many literatures; he had apparently a 
wonderful memory, and whenever an idea occurred to him some 
quotation floated with it double—swan and shadow. He was 
literally the comet of a season ; he dazzled and startled the whole 
House of Commons. I heard almost all those great debates, and 
I remember them well. I know that Gladstone was at his best, 
that Bright was at his best, that Disraeli was at his best, but I 
cannot help acknowledging that the chief interest was absorbed 
by Mr. Lowe.” 

How it came to pass that Lowe, with his very bad 
voice and wretched articulation, should have taken prece- 
dence of the most distinguished speakers of the day, 
Mr. McCarthy cannot understand, but the one thing 
certain to his mind is that he did take it. It was inevitable 
that in his estimate of statesmen the author should draw 
a comparison between Gladstone and Disraeli, who “seemed 
formed by Nature to be antagonists.” He admits the great 
disadvantages under which the latter entered upon public life, 
and finds another difference between the two men in their 
attitudes towards general culture. ‘ Gladstone had a positive 
passion for studying everything, for knowing something about 
everything. He had tastes the most varied and all but 
universal.” Disraeli, on the other hand, “had no such 
ubiquitous tastes and no such varied knowledge. He had 
travelled more than Gladstone ever travelled, but he brought 
back little from his wanderings. His life, indeed, ran in a 
narrow groove. Political ambition was his idol, and he lived 
in its worship.” Gladstone, he observes, was no equal of 
Disraeli in the gift of sarcasm, but in a reply “he swept his 
antagonist before him ” :— 

“T heard nearly all the great speeches made by both the men 
in the Parliamentary duel which lasted forso many years. My 
own observation and judgment gave the superiority to Mr. Glad- 
stone all through, but I quite admit that Disraeli stood up well 
to his great opponent, and that it was not always easy to award 
the prize of victory.” 

Mr. McCarthy adds that Gladstone changed his political 
opinions many times, but always from “a recognition of 
facts and conditions which he could no longer conscientiously 








dispute. Nobody probably ever knew what Disraeli’s real 
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canes 
opinions were upon any political question, or whether he had 


any real opinions at all.’ The author hints that Disraeli 
went over to the Tories as “there was no opening for 
him on the Liberal benches of the House of Commons,” 
and he suggests that Mr. Chamberlain’s recent attitude has 
been due to the same cause. It is never just to impute 
motives to opponents, and before saying bitter things of the 
Unionists, and especially of Mr. Chamberlain, it would have 
been well if Mr. McCarthy had recalled the praise he gives 
to Mr. Gladstone for never feeling personal ill-will to his 
opponents. q a : 

The author strikes another note, and shows a feeling with 
which all readers will sympathise, when he describes his last 
interview with Mr. Gladstone after the defeat of Home- 
rule :— 

“Tn words which, though really conversational, were as im- 

ressive to me as human eloquence could make them, ho bade me 
tell my colleagues that his heart was ever with the success of our 
cause, and that he prayed for that success and gave it his 
blessing. I have not often been so much moved as by those 
words. I took leave of Mr. Gladstone as if I had been leaving 
some being who belonged to a higher order of the world than 
the commonplace existence of every day. I passed out into St. 
James’s Park feeling as though even the sunshine and the grass 
and the trees and the lake were commonplace things after such a 
farewell... -.- That meeting was, to use Carlyle’s expression, 
not easily to be forgotten in this world.” 

Mr. McCarthy can be careless, but he is never dull. His 
“Story” has the saving merit of liveliness, and the eighteen 
illustrations reproduced from pictures and photographs are 
likely to make the book a welcome one on the drawing-room, 


if not on the library, table. 





MEMORY.* 


Nor very long ago, a well-known statesman of advanced age 
was quoted as possessing a remarkable memory,—he could 
recollect that he was the first to introduce the mixing of 
water with the brandy it was customary for the Eton boys of 
his day to drink on their river excursions. But this vivid 
recollection of our youthful days is the commonest feature of 
a good memory, and there are few who cannot recollect in- 
numerable scenes in the past with startling distinctness. As 
Dr. Edridge-Green points out, it is only a provision of Nature 
that the young should be able to receive clear and strong 
impressions, for they have to learn everything at very short 
notice so as to avoid many dangers. Thisis the real explana- 
tion of a child’s acuteness, his powers of mimicry, his swift 
and unerring judgment of character, and the unpleasantly 
direct remarks and inquiries he feels compelled to make. He 
wants to get at their motives, and does not care a rap for their 
feelings. Children are very accurate observers, as everybody 
knows, far more accurate than their elders. Memory does 
play with them strange tricks as it does with us. It is difficult 
to convince a child that it was not at such-and-such place; a 
clearly proved alibi does not convince them as it does older 
people. Yet there are celebrated instances of impressions of 
great events received from actors in them, becoming so 
strong in some men, so bound up in their own identity, that 
nothing will convince them that they have not been spectators 
themselves. We all know the story of the Sovereign who 
firmly believed that he was present at the battle of Waterloo. 
It seems to us that the tricks of memory, and the very 
annoying results obtained by the substitution of one impres- 
sion for the other, ure more interesting than the so-called 
feats of memory, remarkable as fhese are. Some of the 
most absurd mistakes are due to the want of control exercised 
over the motor memory. We should never allow, says Dr. 
Edridge-Green, the limbs to learn certain movements without 
their being well under control of the will. Does anything ever 
cure a batsman of a bad style, a man of twitching his eyebrows, 
ora woman of the feminine inclination to scream at the sight 
ofa mouse? We have heard of a man who prefaced every 
remark he made by the words, “Little dogs.” Indeed, so 
apt does the motor memory—that memory which performs 
movements—become, that it performs such acts as writing 
without consciousness. Reporters fall asleep, but continue to 
report ; the tired rider sleeps in his saddle; women read aloud 
to invalids, and sleep at the same time; and the somnambu- 
list commits crimes which are as foreign to his nature as it is 
possible to imagine. A person writing a letter while conver- 
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sation is going on interlards his sentences with fragments 
quite irrelevant to his subject, because the impressions of the 
Sensory memory, as we must call it, are transmitted to the 
motor memory, and executed by it with secrecy and despatch, 
as it were, below the plane of consciousness. When the letter is 
read over and the sentences weighed one at a time, the 
writer is astonished at the nonsense he has written, the 
negatives he has omitted, and the apparent want of con- 
nection between his hand and his brain. Dr. Edridge- 
Green tells us of a lady who accepted a proposal when 
she intended to decline it, by the addition of one. or two 
small words to her letter. She was so ashamed of the mistake 
that she never undeceived the man, and actually married 
him. Military discipline owes much to the direct connection 
established between the word of command and the muscular 
memory. So powerful is the instant connection that the 
soldier has been known to drop his dinner on hearing the 
command “Attention!” Many a mutiny has been quelled 
through the involuntary remembrance of the muscles of cer- 
tain movements expected of them, and the immediate per- 
formance of these movements against the will of the soldier. 
The familiar voice, the habit of years, cannot be overcome 
but by a determined effort. Again, how feeble is the recollec- 
tion of acts performed while the mind was absent. How 
common it is to forget whether one has rung the bell, or 
bolted the door before going to bed, or shaken hands with a 
person when leaving a party, or taken one’s second cup of 
tea. It may be impossible even to recollect if you have had 
dinner. How few of us recollect what we have eaten. In 
this case the impression is so feeble that it cannot be revived. 
The most striking instance of the fleeting nature of impres- 
sions is that afforded by the face of a clock. Ask a room full 
of people to draw a circle and put the figures of the dial on 
it, and probably not a single person will do it correctly. Yet 
how many thousands of times in a year has not each individual 
consulted a clock-face? This is one of Dr. Edridge-Green’s 
tests. 


Such instances of good memory as are usually quoted are 
those of scholars who can repeat large portions of the 
classics, The power of remembering written words is dis- 
tinct from that of remembering spoken words. A relative 
of the writer knew a third of Pope’s Iliad when he was six. 
One of the Drurys of Harrow repeated the Pharsalia of Lucan 
in a walk from Harrow to Eton. Useful as this faculty 
of spoken language is, it is too often developed at the 
expense of others even more important, such as_ the 
faculties of form and locality. The possessor of these 
undeveloped and untrained faculties retains such feeble 
impressions that he is utterly unable to recollect faces and 
places. The author cites the instance of a professional 
man who has sat opposite his own mother in an omnibus and 
failed to recognise her, and says he should not like to have to 
identify his wife in a Court of Law, and thinks it incredible 
that a witness can swear toa person. Fortunately, he is able 
to revive part of the impression, such as speech and personal 
peculiarities; and in the case of names, which he has the 
same difficulties in remembering, he recalls facts with ease, 
and thus is able to revive the whole impression. He re- 
members facts with the greatest ease, provided he can put 
them in his own words,—the substance of a paragraph, for 
instance, but not the language. Where this gentleman 
would be if he were not assisted by his faculty of incident 
one shudders to think. It is a valuable example of the 
second law of remembrance,—that the revival of part of an 
impression tends to the revival of the whole. This is often 
noticed when one tries to find out particulars of a house, or a 
tree, or a person from some one. It is probably with the 
very faculty one is deficient in that the other individual 
stamps his or her impressions on the memory. “ How was 
she dressed?” youareasked. As your faculty of colour was in 
abeyance at the time, and you only used the faculty of form 
in remembering the face, you get no further. The faculty of 
form as regards the memory for faces is supposed to bea 
Royal gift, and it is easy to understand how a Sovereign has 
to rely on the recognition and correct judgment of a face just 
as much as a judge or a detective. Men of commanding per- 
sonality, as Napoleon, added not a little to the fascination 
they exercised over men by their instant recognition of a face 
and the recollection of such circumstantial details as occurred 
on the last occasion of their meeting the individual. It would 
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be a commoner gift than it is if people realised what a pass- 
port to mankind’s affection the ready recollection of a face is. 
But there remains the unfortunate drawback that a bad 
memory for names goes with a good memory for faces. An 
instance of this is quoted by Dr. Edridge-Green with the 
remedy. A gentleman who wished to remember the names 
of people, whose faces, by the way, he never forgot, simply 
wrote down their names. Once he had seen the written word 
he never forgot it. 

The memory for spoken words is quite distinct, as has been 
said, from the memory for written words. A man possessed 
of the faculty of spoken language can learn by heart ad 
libitum. Dr. Leyden could repeat an Act of Parliament 
after hearing it read once, but said to some one who 
congratulated him on his memory that he had to repeat 
the whole thing if he wanted to get at any particular 
clause. Seneca could repeat two thousand words after 
having heard them once. Cyneas, whom Pyrrhus sent as 
Ambassador to the Romans, learnt in a single day the names 
of the assembled people. The next day he saluted everybody 
by his own name. “In this example,” says Dr. Edridge- 
Green, “ there was an extraordinary memory for form as 
well.” Each face had to be recollected. 


Injury and alcoholic intoxication give us an unexpected 
insight into the nature of memory. It is related of an actor 
who became hopelessly drunk that his friends carried him 
to the theatre, and that on his reaching the stage he appeared 
to recover his senses and went through his part perfectly. At 
the end he collapsed into his alcoholic stupor and was carried 
home again, nor would he believe that he had fulfilled his en- 
gagement as usual. Miss Mary Anderson, on one occasion 
having played the fourth actof Romeo and Juliet, protested when 
her maid began to change her dress, and said she had yet to play 
the potion scene, though she had just acted in it with great 
applause. The actor and the actress, the reporter and the 
lady reader, the cavalry man and the somnambulist, all 
prove that the connection between the senses and the 
several special memories takes place below the plane of con- 
sciousness. 

The perception of numbers has in one or two cases reached 
an astonishing development. That this is a distinct faculty 
is proved by the fact that Zerah Colburn certainly, and Bidder 
probably, could not do the commonest sum on paper. Yet 
Colburn could give the square or cube root of a number 
before it could be written down, discovered a prime number 
as soon as proposed, though no known rules for ascertaining 
the fact exist; and having found the square root to twenty- 
seven places, of a number consisting of fifty-three figures, 
dictated it from memory twenty days after. He said he did 
not know how the answers came into his mind. In multi- 
plying two numbers and raising powers, his lips moved, and 
some lightning-like operation went on, but in extracting roots 
or factors he often gave answers immediately, and how he 
“spotted” a prime number no human being can conjecture. The 
example of a gentleman who was able to add up columns of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, and write down the totals with a 
mere glance at the page, enables us to understand the speed at 
which the faculty moves. This gentleman, by the way, found 
considerable difficulty in doing a rule of three sum,—that is, 
as Dr. Edridge-Green says, ‘‘ any sum which required in the 
working out more than a perception and recollection of ideas 
of number.” 

Animals and birds have excellent memories, and extra- 
ordinarily accurate ones. The tortoise knows to a minute 
when his meal-time is near, and the curlew is noted for the 
punctuality with which he returns to the reappearing mud- 
flats. The elephant is celebrated for his powers of recognition 
and remembrance, and so is the parrot. Horses and dogs get 
very “cunning,” as the expression is. We knew a dog that 
recognised its master’s voice after a lapse of eight years, and 
we also knew a blind horse that remembered every gate on 
the farm ! 

Blindness suggests to us a remarkable instance of the sharp 
distinction between well-known faculties quoted by the author. 
Cheselden relates of a boy born blind, who gained sight by an 
operation, that he one day took up the cat, which of course he 
knew well by the touch, and having compared the two impres- 
sions, said: “So, puss, I shall know you another time.” Dr. 
Critchett tells a similar story of a young girl who had always 


| 
scissors, the glisten, the colour, and shape correctly, but not 
till she had “instructed one sense through the medium of the 
other” by touching them did she recognise them, and laugh 
at her stupidity, as she called it, in not doing so before, Once 
she had associated the two impressions of any object, she 
never afterwards found it necessary to touch it. 

Space forbids our discussing Dr. Edridge-Green’s carefy} 
analysis of the psychology of colour, and his explanation of 
colour-blindness, or, indeed, to touch upon many fascinating 
and instructive anecdotes of special memories. Those who 
desire to cultivate their memories must study his last chapter 
in this admirably lucid and forcible analysis of one of the 
most marvellous features of the brain. It seems to us that 
carelessness is the real reason of bad memories. He scoffs at 
“unconscious cerebration,” and declares that we can always 
find the reviving impression if we look for it. We must 
endorse this unreservedly. Only the other day the write; 
found it impossible to recollect the name of the training ship 
burnt years ago off Gravesend. Suddenly at the dinner-table 
the sight of the dachshund in some one’s lap enabled him to 
recollect the name ‘ Warspite’ with a flash. The reviving 
impression, the writer is certain, was the resemblance of the 
fore-legs to the flappers of a seal and the associated idea of 
water. 





COREA AND HER NEIGHBOURS.* 

Tue title of Mrs. Bishop’s book upon Corea indicates the 
chief point of the interest which the rest of the world is now 
taking in that country. There is little in the past history of 
the Hermit Kingdom, or in its present condition, to attract 
our attention,—were it not for the pressing question of its 
future destiny in relation to its three neighbours, Russia, 
China, and Japan. The author prudently refrains from 
making any forecast as to what that future may be, and is 
content with giving a graphic description of the country as 
she knew it, both before and after the Chino-Japanese 
War, while she carefully notes the influence which the 
three neighbouring countries have hitherto exercised ‘upon 
its fortunes. Mrs. Bishop is a shrewd and _ practical 
observer of men and things, besides being a very skilful 
reporter of what she has seen, and when she writes, 
as she does in this instance, without prejudice of any kind 
whatever, her testimony is as valuable as it is always in. 
teresting. 

To judge from the author’s experience, though she is more 
disposed to minimise than to exaggerate the discomforts of 
her wanderings, Corea must be a particularly vile country to 
travel in. The abject poverty of the country population— 
whether real or feigned, for poverty is the only protection 
against the tyrannous exactions of the noble class—makes 
the question of food and lodging always a very difficult one. 
The natives, too, naturally distrustful of all foreigners, are 
only made the more unwilling to entertain them by the fact 
that they are bearers of an official passport, imagining that, 
like the officials themselves, the foreign travellers will take 
everything they can get and pay for nothing. Even when 
patient argument and generous promises overcame this 
reluctance, the best that could be offered was generally ex- 
tremely wretched. Here is the author’s account of the 
accommodation obtained in an average inn. The scene 
outside—framed in lovely distant views of mountain, sea, 
and sky— 

“A long, crooked, tumble-down narrow street, with narrower 
off-shoots, heaps of fish offal and rubbish, in which swine, mangy, 
blear-eyed dogs, and children, much afflicted with skin disease, 
were indiscriminately routing and rolling, pools covered with a 
thick brown scum, a stream which had degenerated into an open 
sewer, down which thick green slime flowed tardily,” 


—and other features equally disagreeable. Inside— 


“The inn, if inn it was, gave me a room 8 feet by 6, and 5 ft. 
2 inches high. Ang-paks, for it was the family granary, irou 
shoes of ploughs and spades, bundles of foul rags, sea-weed, ears 
of millet hanging in bunches from the roof, pack-saddles, and 
worse than all else, rotten beans fermenting for soy, and 
malodorous half-salted fish, just left room for my camp-bed. 
This den opened on a vile yard, partly dung-hill and partly pig- 
pen, in which is the well from which the women of the house, 
with sublime sang-froid, draw the drinking water! Outside is a 
swamp, which throughout the night gave off sickening odours. 
ANRC When I entered, the mercury was at 87°. After that, 
cooking for man and beast and the kang floor raised it to 107°, at 








to assist one sense with the other. She would describe a pair of 
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stood till morning, vivifying into revoltingly 
tive life myriads of cockroaches and vermin which revel in heat, 
4 to speak of rats, which ran over my bed, ate my candle, 
cuawed my straps, and would have left me without boots, had I 
not long before learned to hang them from the tripod of my 
camera.” 
As a set-off against this dismal picture of Corean hospitality 
it ig well to say that Mrs. Bishop expresses the liveliest 
admiration for the beauty of Corean scenery, and has nothing 
but praise for the climate. So it is evident that any traveller 
who could make himself independent of native board and 
lodging might yet journey with pleasure to himself. There 
will always remain, however, the drawback of bad roads and 
the somewhat doubtful means of locomotion that the country 
offers. According to our author, the two chief methods of 
progression are found in the Corean bull and the rough 
country pony. The bull, which she describes as a noble 
animal, is tame, well-fed, dignified, and slow, and is generally 
in use for the carriage of brush-wood or merchandise. The 
pony, upon whose aid the traveller has to depend, possesses 
admirable bodily qualities sadly modified by his spiritual 
shortcomings. His paces are good, his endurance and 
willingness more than excellent, but his temper is fiendish. 
If the traveller relaxes his watchful vigilance for one 
moment, he is likely to see his string of patient, plodding 
animals converted into a herd of shrieking devils rolling and 
biting each other in the dust. Another drawback to Corean 
travel would seem to be the insatiable curiosity of the Coreans 
themselves, a curiosity which in the case of young men of the 
idle and upper class takes the form of aggressive insolence. 
Indeed the native Corean az described by the author, 
especially when a yang-ban, an official or noble, does not 
enlist our sympathies. The yang-ban seems, as a rule, 
to be little better than a worthless drone, living by the most 
shameless plunder of his poorer neighbours, while the poor 
and labouring class must surely be the most spiritless race of 
serfs in all the world. Religion, in the proper sense of the 
word, does not exist. There are Buddhist monasteries, and 
Buddhism has left its traces here and there in family and 
State observances; but the only really active and living belief 
among the Coreans is to be found in what the author calls 
Shamanism, the incessant propitiation of innumerable hostile 
spirits. Of this Demonism, to call it by a more accurate 
term, the author gives a most interesting account, contrasting 
it with the like superstitions of Northern Asia, and showing 
how in Corea it has been modified by Buddhist influence. 
It is but a sorry world into which the Corean is born. From 
his birth upwards he is surrounded by legions of unseen 
enemies, all yearning for his destruction. They lurk 
everywhere; abroad they lie in wait for him on both 
sides of the road, throughout mountain, river, and valley, 
and at home they hide in the rafters of his roof or 
lie close in his cooking-pot. There is nothing, animate 
or inanimate, that does not contain a demon of some 
kind, and generally a malicious one. Wherefore, whenever 
anything goes wrong, when sickness befalls him or fate is 
unpropitious, the Corean knows that his only resource is to 
call in the services of the Shaman, and turn away the wrath 
of the spirit legions with gifts. One can hardly be surprised 
that the author computes the annual cost of Shamanism to 
Corea as something above two and a half millions of dollars. 
Corea certainly offers a promising field to the missionaries. 


which point it 


Of the missionaries already established in this country— 
chiefly American, we gather—the author speaks with some 
admiration, though she is careful to distinguish between their 
methods of carrying on their work. And this brings us to the 
question of the Corean future. Mrs. Bishop had unique oppor- 
tunities for observing the internal administration of the country 
and its political relations with its neighbours. She was re- 
ceived by the King and Queen, and on more than one occasion 
was made the confidante of the former’s political wishes. 
She was a witness, too, of the J apanese intrigues which 
ended in the abominable murder of the Queen herself and 
the seclusion of the King. And she had farther opportunities 
of visiting the King when he had freed himself from Japanese 
control and found protection with the Russian representative. 
Of both the past and present condition of Corean politics she 
speaks not only with knowledge, but also with a most com- 
mendable impartiality. She gives the J apanese Government 
credit for the good faith with which they tried to introduce 
reform into the internal administration of Corea, and while 





she naturally condemns some of the means employed, she 
acquits them of direct complicity in the Queen’s murder. On 
the other hand, she is inclined to deplore the present influence 
of Russia—or, rather, the non- exercise of Russian influence 
—which seems directly calculated to allow the return of all 
those abuses which Japan had attempted to abolish. The 
reason of this Russian policy of inaction is perhaps not far 
to seek. It is evident, however, that the author would not be 
sorry if the work of the regeneration of Corea should ulti- 
mately fall into Russian hands. She has seen something of 
Corean life under Russian rule, in the shape of settlements 
of Corean exiles in Siberia :— 


“In Korea I had learned to think of Koreans as the dregs of a 
race, and to regard their condition as hopeless, but in Primorsk I 
saw reason for considerably modifying my opinion. It must be 
borne in mind that these people, who have raised themselves into 
a prosperous farming class, and who get an excellent character for 
industry and good conduct alike from Russian police officials, 
Russian settlers, and military officers, were not exceptionally 
industrious and thrifty men. They were mostly starving folk 
who fled from famine, and their prosperity and general demeanour 
give me the hope that their countrymen in Korea, if they ever 
have an honest administration and protection for their earnings, 
may slowly develop into men.” 


And the author goes on to pay a warm tribute of admiration 
to the success of Russian administration in conquered or 
acquired provinces in Western Asia. This is hardly the 
moment in which one would like to express an opinion, and 
one can only recommend the public to read Mrs. Bishop’s 
book and judge for themselves what would be the best solu- 
tion of the Corean problem. They can hardly find, we think, 
a better source of information. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


THE March number of the Contemporary Review is an un- 
usually readable one. The first article, though intentionally 
one-sided, is a fine statement of the case against the French, 
as a nation shown by their recent history to have become 
thoroughly demoralised. They are all, says the writer, given 
up to the desire of physical comfort, which they secure by 
keeping down their numbers, and toa kind of self-worship 
which closes their eyes to all unpleasant facts, such, for 
instance, as their present subjugation to militarism and 
clericalism. They are willing to sacrifice to the glory of the 
Army the most elementary ideas of justice, yet they sub- 
ject the Army to a shameful system of espionage under 
which officers’ letters are opened and read and their secrets 
registered and classified. The French people, always the 
most changeable in Europe, having in a hundred years 
denounced and hurrahed for a hundred systems or rulers, 
now believes the most absurd stories, such as those about the 
Freemasons, and nevertheless thinks it its mission to diffuse 
light through Europe. ‘This changeful people, which has 
thus substituted ritual for religion, and a belief in the visits 
of devils, angels, and Antichrist’s grandmother for the simple 
and sublime teachings of Jesus; which has made the names 
of liberty, equality, and brotherhood synonymous with a 
system of oppression, corrupt favouritism, racial hatred, and 
ignoble espionage to which Turkey alone offers a suitable 
parallel; which solemnly raises the negation of all science to 
an article of salutary belief; which delights to drag in the 
mire to-day the idols to which it offered debasing fetish 
worship yesterday; which systematically contributes to end 
the French race and ruin the chére patrie, lest it should 
forfeit some of the petty comforts of life—it is this same 
people which proudly claims to have been entrusted by 
heaven with the mission of spreading light among the nations 
of the earth, and of colonising territories ten times more 
extensive than the France which it cannot populate!” 
The paper is not, of course, a judgment, but only a piece of 
invective, but it is interesting from its fearlessness, and 
because it sums up the opinion of that large section of the 
European world which holds that France is in literature 
always too mildly treated. We do not concur in the invective, 
or forget that below the apparent changeability of France 
there is a steady resolve to uphold certain fixed ideas, 
but that France has for the moment become strangely 
materialised is true, as it is true that first-rate ability seems 
to have temporarily disappeared from among her pro- 
ducts. There never was a time when there were so few 
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great men visible in France-———Mr. A. J. Wilson sends a 
paper on “The Immorality and Cowardice of Modern Loan- 
mongers,” which is almost as savage as the essay just 
mentioned, but is rather deficient in detailed facts. Mr. 
Wilson believes that the great capitalists wish the nations to 
get into debt, help them to mortgage the future with light 
hearts, and even, as in some recent instances, e.g., China, try 
to force loans upon them. He believes that the system of per- 
petual borrowing must ultimately collapse, and that “a com- 
bined revolt against the masters in usury is a possibility of 
the future these leaders and pawnees of republics, kingdoms, 
and empires should not wholly leave out of view. It might 
destroy them, and with them much of what is most valuable 
and precious in the moral and intellectual progress of man- 
kind.” The warning is imperatively required by all countries 
in Europe, including our own, which is borrowing much too 
recklessly for municipal purposes, but we question whether 
the moneylenders are solely or even principally responsible. 
In some cases, as indeed Mr. Wilson admits, the people 
have insisted on expenditure, and in others the statesmen 
have been far too ready to spend, especially upon those 
military preparations which are now crushing Europe. We 
wish Mr. Wilson, who knows the subject thoroughly, would 
state clearly the amount of profit which a lending syndicate 
clears by the issue of a successful large loan. He would, we 
believe, open many eyes.——All who care to know what the 
earliest races thought and believed will be interested in Dr. 
Dillon’s account of the story of “ Ahikar the Wise,” which 
was in such favour among the Hebrews of the second cen- 
tury B.C. that it was accepted as history. The tale is, in 
fact, the earliest form of the novel, and relates howan Assyrian 
Minister was flung from power, then restored to it, and then 
used it to extract a vast treasure from Egypt, which he 
accomplished by always solving the subtle conundrums 
of the Egyptian King. The story is full, like all Hastern 
stories, of sayings, which doubtless embodied the wisdom of 
that age, some of which are penetrated with a spirit of good- 
ness, and others with what is best described as canniness :— 
“ My son, in the day of thy misfortune upbraid not God, lest 
when He hear thee He wax wroth with thee. My son, treat 
not one of thy slaves better than the other, for thou wottest 
not which of them thou shalt stand in need of in the end. 
My son, a dog that forsakes his master and follows thee, him 
smite with stones...... My son, whosoever judges un- 
righteously kindles the wrath of God. ..... Myson, if thou 
despatch a wise man on thy business, thou needest not give 
him charge concerning the matter; but if thou art minded to 
send a fool, go rather thyself, and send him not...... My 
son, better is a bone in thy hand than fat in the pot of other 
people, and better is a sheep that is near than a cow far off, 
and better is a sparrow in thy hand than a thousand on the 
wing, and better is poverty that gathereth in than riches that 
scatter abroad, and better are the woollen garments that thou 
art wearing than the fine linen and silk attire which others 
have on.” To a certain order of mind, not the least intelligent, 
we can hardly imagine a more attractive paper than Dr. 
Diilon’s.——“ The Romance of School,” by the Warden of 
Glenalmond, has too much gush in it to be of much value, 
though it is true that boys are chivalrous,—witness the 
horror of “sneaking ;” and Mr. G. Clarke Nuttall on “The 
Secret of Baldness” is most disappointing. The secret of 
baldness is, of course, a microbe, which kills the hairs in 
succession till the overtasked skin can send out no more, and 
remains “bald.” Heaven forbid that we should question 
the existence of any microbe anywhere, lest we should be 
trodden down by a stampede of microscopists, but Mr. 
Nuttall has not explained why some skins are fatal 
to microbes—we know one gentleman at least approach- 
ing seventy whose hair is as thick as when he was twenty— 
and he admits that as yet there is no remedy. His 
Majesty Microbius is as completely poison-proof as Mithri- 
dates. (Might we suggest that as sailors are of all classes 
the least liable to baldness, common sea-water may be 
the best remedy?)——Mr. Mitchell-Innes, lately Colonial 
Treasurer of Hong-kong, in “The Dragon and the Chrysan- 
themum” admits all that it is now usual to say about the 
difference between the Japanese and the Chinese, but con- 
siders that the “staying-power” of the former is not yet 
proved, and dwells on the fact, well known in the Far East, 
that in business the Chinaman is far more honest than his 
rival. A bargain once “ booked” in China is never departed 


erties 
from, while the Japanese will not adhere to one if it Promises 
loss, or if another customer offers more money. 


The Nineteenth Century is full of good papers; two in 
particular, that on Austria-Hungary by Dr. Emil Rg; 

- ; eich, 
and that on Manchuria by Captain F. Younghasband, being 
important additions tocurrent information. We have Noticed 
the first-named elsewhere. Captain Younghusband acknoy. 
ledges that Russia must obtain Manchuria in the end, by 
contends, contrary to English general opinion, that in obtain. 
ing it she will acquire a magnificent property. The proving 
he says, which, we may mention, is twice as large as France, 
possesses a coast-line of six hundred miles and great navig. 
able rivers like the Amoor, the Ussuri, and the “mighty” 
Sangari, which, even at Kirin, in the heart of the land, is 
twenty feet deep. The soil is of most unusual fertility, 
producing millet, wheat, rice, and indigo in profusion; while 
huge tracts are covered with fine pasture, and others equally 
huge with the hard-wood timber, of which in other regions 
the supply is becoming exhausted :— 

“When I was in Delagoa Bay a short time ago an American 

timber merchant, who had imported to the Transvaal hundreds 
of thousands of tons of timber from so distant parts as British 
Columbia and Puget Sound, asked me if I knew of any place 
where there were forests of hard-wood timber still remaining, | 
naturally at once referred him to those great forests of Man- 
churia in which we had spent so many dreary weeks, and I spoke 
of the view I had had from the summit of the Ever White 
Mountain, where I had looked down from a height of 8,000 feet 
upon unbroken forest extending away as far as the eye could 
reach in every direction. And I told my American friend how, 
from the slopes of that central mountain, there radiated threg 
great rivers on which I had seen huge rafts of timber gliding 
noiselessly towards the sea. With political obstacles removed 
Manchuria could compete with British Columbia in the timber 
trade of the world.” 
Gold, copper, iron, and coal are found within a few miles of 
one another, while the inhabitants, twenty millions in number, 
are strong, quiet, inured to regular labour, and inclined, for 
purely business reasons, when they strike a bargain to adhere 
to it. The climate is that of Eastern Canada, very cold and 
very hot, and the rainfall, as in all countries with wide forest 
tracts, is ample, yet not destructive. That is clearly a 
province with a great trading future. Prince Kropotkin 
draws a pleasant picture of Canada, in which the newest 
information, perhaps, is that the settlements of the Mennonites 
(Russian Quakers) are succeeding. Poverty is unknown 
among them, though they are exceedingly prolific, and many 
among them become very wealthy. They still retain their 
practice of living in communities, and rejecting the control of 
law, but there is bitter resistance to the despotism of the 
elders, and one-third of all the young men wander away. 
The destiny of the Mennonites, who all accept the Bible as 
the rule of life, is clearly to populate and cultivate the waste, 
and then disappear, except as a Nonconformist sect, in the 
general body of the population. Lord Napier of Magdala 
sends a paper on the North-West Frontier, which has the 
unusual merit of being brief, and indeed condenses into a 
single paragraph every argument yet employed to defend 
the “ Forward” policy :— 

“Looking, then, at the main features of the problem—the 
responsibility that is already ours in the eyes of our neighbours: 
the nature of the frontier country, which lends itself to the 
formation of a series of strongholds of disorder ; the increasing 
tendency of the tribes to acquire military efficiency and the most 
modern weapons—it seems clear that some control up to the 
Afghan frontier should be arrived at. The alternative is 4 
return to the recent very dangerous situation—the tribes, left to 
themselves except when they become intolerable, daily becoming 
stronger and better armed, daily becoming more liable to infu- 
ences from without hostile to us, and looking always at their 
interests as opposed to ours. Well armed, they would be secure 
in their fastnesses, and would be masters of our frontier; the 
result of all the recent expenditure of life and treasure being 4 
last state worse than the first.” 

Lord Napier would, therefore, concentrate effort upon the 
Afridis, and would, if needful, subjugate them by preventing 
them from cultivating till they submit. That is quite de- 
finite and feasible besides, at a certain cost in life and money; 
but Lord Napier has forgotten one factor in the problem. 
What sort of an enemy would this tribe be, thus starved into 
submission, if ever it got the chance? We want our Indian 
Highlanders to cut Russian throats, not ours.——Dr. 
Jessopp finishes his account of “The Great Pillage,” the 
spoliation of the parishes at the time of the suppression 











of the monasteries, and makes out a remarkable case; 
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but as no remedy is now possible the ordinary reader will 


perhaps turn to two more exciting papers,—Mr. Lilly’s 
account of “ The Methods of the Inquisition and Lady 
Jersey’s curious story of _two < White Slaves” in Hayti. 
The method of the Inguisition, as described on authority by 
a fervent Catholic, was simply to torture a witness till he gave 
an answer which the Inquisitors believed. Mr. Lilly abhors 
the cruelty of the system, but says it was not worse than that 
of sowe secular Courts. Possibly; but is that the point? Is 
it not rather this, that these priests claimed to be better 
than laymen and were, if anything, worse ? ; Lady Jersey's 
story is a frightful account of the horrors inflicted on the 
whites by the emancipated negroes of Hayti. We wish, as 
she has studied the subject, that she would explain why 
French negroes bated their masters so much worse than 
English negroes. Neither in the West Indies nor in the 
Southern States have the negroes ever betrayed the excessive 
cruelty of the Haytian blacks, while the negroes of the 
Spanish half of the island have been comparatively reasonable 
beings. Why ? Mrs. R. M. King cautions all who take 
chloroform to inhale it at a little distance from the instru- 
ment. If the respirator is pressed over the face the patient 
feels strangled. That is true, if the patient resists; but, 
except in rare cases, is it true if he yields, and inhales as if 
the chloroformed air were only air? We speak from experi- 
ance when we say “ No.” 





The Fortnightly Review this month has several papers of 
considerable interest. Baron Pierre de Coubertin contributes 
an article on the position of the French Army—* Contradic- 
tions of Modern France: the Military Paradox ”—which, 
though containing much that is striking and important, 
would have been much improved by being more specific and 
less general. He mentions that General Jamont has quietly 
succeeded General Saussier as ‘‘ Generalissimo ” of the French 
Army, and tells us that if war broke out he would command 
all the forces which ‘“ France would pour out over the 
Frontiers.” “In two months’ time his fame would be echoing 
through the whole world, and would endure through several 
centuries of history.” That being so, one would like to know 
what manner of man General Jamont is. Unfortunately we 
are told nothing as to his personal characteristics or his 
nilitary record. Incidentally Baron Pierre de Coubertin 
declares that though Mr, Bodley in his new book has got 
“most of his facts about France right, he has contrived to 
give an utterly false impression all round.” “The French 
on the Nile,” by Mr. Edwards, is full of geographical details, 
and will delight those who care for big maps. The writer 
states what we believe to be true,—namely, that it was not a 
French, but an Abyssinian force which reached Fashoda last 
year under a Frenchman, Captain Clochette. Mr. Edwards 
apparently believes that though one section of the Marchand 
Expedition was destroyed, another section—that under M. 
Liotard—has also reached Fashoda, and has by this time 
steamers floating on the Nile. These facts seem to Mr. 
Edwards very grave, and so in a sense they are. If, 
however, our Government remains firm, and resolutely 
refuses to recognise the French in these regions except 
as private travellers, no great harm will come of it. 
When we reach Fashoda, and we shall do so as soon 
as we have taken Khartoum, our position will be infinitely 

stronger than that of the French. In our opinion the 
French are not likely to give us so much anxiety as the 
Abyssinians. Mr. Rodd has proved, however, that Menelek is 
not unreasonable, and by no means inclined to play blindly 
the game of France. In “ Methods of Voting” Mr. Howe 
describes a voting machine which will save the voter almost 
the whole of the trouble of voting, and also count the votes 
almost automatically. The voter when he gets into the voting 
place will find himself confronted with a number of handles— 
apparently like those behind a bar—inscribed with the candi- 
dates’ names. He will pull out or down that marked with the 
name of his choice, and his vote will instantly be registered. 
The suggested machine is ingenious, but we do not suppose it 
will ever be adopted. The British public does not like 
innovations, especially in politics. “These patent things 
are hever no good” is a universal British sentiment, and 
only breaks down when the improvement can be shown to 
pay. But no one would gain anything by a new-fangled 
system of voting——In “ Tragedy and Mr. Stephen Phillips” 








Mr. William Watson strongly condemns the notion that poets 





should find their tragie scenes in humble life. The very 
essence of tragedy, says Mr. Watson, is “the overthrow of 
something great ” :— 

“But when our young modern poet takes one of the nameless 
aggregated millions, who, in the words of Milton, 

* Grow up and perish as the summer fly,” 

and describes her gradual descent into the vulgarest vice from a 
level of what appears to have been hardly less vulgar virtue, and 
when we are bidden by his undiscriminating critics to acquiesce 
in this as tragedy, I, for one, must protest with whatever 
emphasis I can command. In these insignificant and immemor. 
able human lives, no material of tragedy exists; these trivial 
and microscopical individualities do not provide the theatre in 
which alone may tragedy be enacted. Tragedy demands, as the 
prime condition of its presentment, a moral stage of some 
grandeur and amplitude, A great or splendid spirit is wrecked, 
or overborne, or gradually disintegrated, and in the terror of 
such a spectacle there is sublimity and awe. If a palace or a 
fortress fall, we tremble; we do not stand aghast at the collapse 
of a mud hut.” 

There is, of course, a certain truth in this, but it is not, 
in our opinion, the whole truth. Jean Francois Millet, in 
dealing with the delusion that anything would do for the 
subject of a picture if only the painting were good, said 
finely: “ L’art ne vit que de passion et on ne peut pas se 
passionner pour rien.” Passion is the essence of poetry as 
of art, and a poet cannot find passion in what is mean 
or trivial. But is the atrophy of a human soul, however 
miserable and humble, a mean or trivial subject? 
Assuredly not. We must not leave Mr. Watson’s interest- 
ing paper without noticing the warm and generous praise 
which he bestows on a poet younger than himself in years 
and fame. Nothing could be more sympathetic and more 
appreciative than the way in which he speaks of Mr. Phillips’s 
“ Christ in Hades” and also of “ Marpessa.” This attitude 
towards his fellow-servant of the Muses is worthy of the 
best traditions of English literature. 

The National Review has another article from Mr. Blake in 
regard to the future of Rhodesia. Mr. Blake persists in his 
former declarations that the country is of very little value 
agriculturally, that there is no paying gold in it, and that the 
railway to Bulawayois not in any sense a serious line. The agri- 
cultural value of Rhodesia is, in our opinion, still undecided, 
in spite of the assertions, more or less to the contrary, quoted 
by Mr. Blake, but made by such authorities as Sir Gordon 
Sprigg, and even Mr. Rhodes himself. ‘“ We stand or fall by 
our gold” is given as one of Mr. Rhodes’s utterances. As to 
the gold, Mr. Blake’s point is as follows. He points out that 
though the Company have been in possession for some four or 
five years, and have plenty of money and every inducement to 
prove that paying gold does exist, they have failed to do 
so. Yet we know that the country has been hunted over by 
prospectors in every direction :— 


“ But, it will be asked, what, during the last five years, could 
the Company have done? What steps could they have taken to 
answer that burning question whether permanent reefs exist or 
not? Iwill tell you. There are three things they might have 
done: (1) They might have sent up well-known mining experts, 
men of recognised authority in the mining world, to examine and 
report, and then have published their reports. (2) They might 
have sent up a battery or two by bullock wagon and set to work 
crushing vigorously and opening up the reef, and here again 
made all results public. And (8) they might have used a 
diamond drill, which is easily transported and worked, to make 
borings, and so prove the continuation of this reef at deep levels. 
These simple and effective means they might have taken, and 
these means they would have taken, if they had not had good 
reason to dread the result. This is evident, because up to a 
certain point these means were actually adopted. As for drills 
which are in constant use on the Rand for finding the depth and 
position of the reef, I never heard of their being used in Rhodesia, 
except, curiously enough, for the finding of coal, and that was 
right up on the Zambesi. Does it not seem odd that drillin 
should be sunk for coal on the Zambesi, yet not sunk for gol 
within twenty miles of Buluwayo? The suggestion is: They 
sunk for coal because they expected to find it, but they did not 
sink for gold because they did not expect to find it. Of mining 
experts, I know that two at least were sent up to report, but 
where are their reports? There are plenty of men whom no one 
ever heard of attached to the various Buluwayo syndicates, who 
are ready to assay your mine up to anything you please, and 
guarantee its life till the crack of doom. What we want is an 
Opinion of recognised authority. Give us the opinion of Mr. 
Charles Rolker, or Mr. Hennen Jennings, or Mr. H. ©. rerkins, or 
Mr. A. P. Sawyer. All these gentlemen either are or have been 
in South Africa. It is not too much to say that the favourable 
reports of any one of them would go far to put Rhodesia right 
again with the mining world, Is it then credible that the 
Company should have had such a chance of establishing its 
reputation as the presence of these men gave, and never have 
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used it? Perhaps they did employ some of them. Perhaps two, 
at least, at different times, were tried. Will the Company tell 
us if this is so? Did they send up two of these experts? Which 
two; and above all, where are their reports? I challenge the 
Company to answer me these questions.” 

We do not, of course, profess to be gold experts, and so 
cannot say whether there is or is not some defence for the 
non-materialisation of the Rhodesian gold-mines; but it 
certainly does seem most strange that after all these years 
of waiting the matter has not been decided one way or 
another. Mr. Blake, quoting the Pall Mall Gazette, states 
that the British investor has already sunk twenty-four 
millions sterling in Rhodesian mines, and in his opinion this 
money is gone never to return.——_In “ Face to Face in West 
Africa” Admiral Maxse puts clearly and forcibly the main 
outline of the West African situation, and shows how 
“ difficult” have been the French, and on the whole how 
patient the British, negotiators. We fear he is not far from 
the mark when he says that the French idea of negotiation 
is “to claim everything and to yield nothing.”——General 
Balwer’s paper on “The British Army” is full of the 
admissions which are now so general among the defenders 
of the existing Army system. The short-service system, he 
tells us, has never been properly worked in accordance with 
the principles of 1872. 

The first paper in Blackwood, on “The Cries of Paris,” 
deals with the Dreyfus case, but adds nothing new to the 
controversy.——F ar more interesting and readable is the 
really remarkable paper on “German Country Life.” It 
describes the life led by the Junkers on their estates. 
Apparently the normal Junker is a sort of mixture of the 
most arbitrary of English squires of fifty years ago and of 
a close-fisted farmer of the least amiable type. The writer 
of the article, Mr. G. W. Steevens, who seems to be a very 
intelligent observer, notes that the peasants, though they 
have a good deal of book learning, are very clownish and 
unintelligent. They are dull and slow-minded, and have 
never learned to think. “The farm-labourer in Germany is 
in effect a house-servant. Indeed he is almost adscriptus 
glebe—a superior kind of serf.” The account of the political, 
or rather fiscal, aspirations of the Junker is very noteworthy. 
—‘ Witchcraft and Christianity” is an article full of 
queer stories, or rather hints of stories, but it wants co- 
herence and detail. One good witch-trial well described 
would have been more satisfactory. 

M. de Pressensé in his “ Revue du Mois,” appearing in this 
month’s Cosmopolis, points to the sinister clouds gathering 
since 1894 from all directions on the British horizon. Lord 
Salisbury, he fears, is not the favourite of fortune,—witness 
political defeats abroad, and a carriage accident at home. 
We should have thought the escape alluded to might have 
been considered as a proof of luck. M. de Pressensé promises 
in some future number to rehearse the list of England’s 
misfortunes during the past four years, “ une vraie série 4 la 
noir.” America and Spain, too, it seems, are pursued by a 
blind malevolent fate:—‘“ Les causes accidentelles de malen- 
tendau entre les Etats-Unis et "Espagne n’ont que trop abondé 
dans ces derniers temps: on aurait vraiment dit, 4 de certains 
moments, d’une lutte inégale engagée entre la bonne volonté 
dhommes pénétrés de la gravité de leurs obligations et résolus 
a tout faire pour éviter une rupture, et la malveillance aveugle 
d’une espéce de fatalité acharnée 4 multiplier les occasions de 
conflit.” Has the editor of the Débats been studying Greek 
tragedy too deeply lately, or why this constant appeal to 
Nemesis? However, he soon comes back to French common- 
sense, and hopes each country may be able to “ miter leurs 
chauvins.” Mr. Arthur Symons sends six Hogarthian word- 
pictures of Naples, of Naples seen close,—not far off in its 
beautiful setting. He shows us winding, filthy streets in the 
drilliant sun, where a “malodorous medley is a-swarm,” 
“streets which are corridors with their violent shadows 
and obscure exuberance of life.” “The odours of the 
city,” he says, “mounted to my head like some horrible 
fume, enveloped me with disgust, and possessed me 
with terror.” This is how he sums up Naples: “No, 
there never was a town so troubling, so disquieting, 
so incalculable, with its heavenly bay lying out in front 

for strangers to gaze at, and all this gross, contentedly animal 
‘life huddled away in its midst like some disgraceful secret.” 
Mr. Zangwill’s story, “The Maker of Lenses,” is finished 
this month. We think the sketch of Spinoza would have 








a 
been better in essay form. The love-story is really too slight 
to build upon, though if it is true it would have ornamented 
a serious paper.—George Meredith sends an “ Ode in Cop. 
tribution to the Song of French History,” called «Th, 
Revolution.” Those who do not admire Mr. George Meredith 
will not get through it; those who do may perhaps under. 
stand it. It contains many fine lines and much raw materia] 
which would have been poetry in the hands of a poet— 
“ Out of the Cage,” by F. W. Robinson, is a sordid little story 
of a woman who escapes from prison only to find her husbang 
unfaithful and her child dead. She begs a policeman to take 
her “ home,”—.¢., back to gaol. ; 
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The British Constitution. By Jesse Macy, M.A. (Macmillan ang 
Co. 8s. 6d. net.)—Professor Macy has studied his subject in books 
and by personal observation, the latter extended to a period of 
eighteen months in all. Written in the first instance for 
American readers, the book may be studied by Englishmen with 
no small advantage. Professor Macy is neither an Anglophobe 
nor an Anglomaniac. He sees our merits and our defects with 
the same keenness of insight, and he is not blindly prejudiced in 
favour of the American method of government. Criticism, it 
will be understood, is not his object, though it incidentally 
becomes necessary. He describes and compares. We have failed 
to observe more than one error, though, of course, we cannot pro. 
fess to accept all his estimates. It is only with an important 
limitation that in the House of Lords “three Members constitute 
a quorum for doing business.” Practically this quorum is for 
uncontentious business only. If a division is called, and the 
numbers given in by the tellers come to less than thirty, there ig 
no result; the question must come up again. One important 
distinction between the two countries is concisely put in the 
sentence: ‘The English courts protect the citizen against the 
Executive; the American against the Legislature.” We want 
something of the kind sadly in this country. An Act of Parlia- 
ment does a wrong, it may be unintentionally, to a class of 
citizens, and the thing cannot be put right. Professor Macy 
occupies a large part of his volume with an interesting historical 
survey of the growth of the British Constitution. 


Pike and Perch. By Alfred Jardine. (Lawrence and Bullen.) 
—There are many anglers to whom the pike and the perch are 
more familiar than the trout or the salmon, and it is by them 
that this concise volume will be justly appreciated. It forms 
No. 3 of the “ Anglers’ Library,” edited by Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
Bart., and F. G. Aflalo, and it would be difficult to say what 
matters connected with these two species of fish have been 
omitted by the author. The habits of the fish, the various kinds 
of tackle and the mode of using them, are all clearly described ; 
whilst recipes for preparing the fish for table are not wanting. 
In this useful handbook the mysteries of live-baiting, snap-tackle, 
paternostering, and all the other ways of catching the pike and 
the perch are elucidated, and the explanations are materially 
assisted by plentiful illustrations. Every good fisherman will 
agree with the author’s remarks on the subject of live and dead 
bait gorge fishing. In waters where it is considered necessary 
that pike should be exterminated, it is a deadly and justifiable 
way of doing so, but where amusement alone is wanted, it is a 
cruel and unsportsmanlike method. 


The Oxford Debate on Textual Criticism. (Bell and Sons.)— 
Whatever view we may hold on the textual criticism of the New 
Testament, we can have nothing but praise for this little volume. 
A debate was held in which the advocates of Westcott and Hort’s 
theory of the text on the one hand, and those of Dean Burgon 
and Mr. Miller on the other, stated their views. By way of intro- 
duction we have Dr. Kenyon’s description of the first in “Our 
Bible and the Ancient Monuments,” while Mr. Miller himself 
states the second. Professor Ince was in the chair, and the 
Burgon-Miller theory was defended by Mr. Miller, Mr. G. H. 
Gwilliam, and Mr. Bonus; that of Westcott and Hort by Pro- 
fessor Sanday, Mr, Allen, and Mr. A. C. Headlam. 


Pantalas. By Edward Jenkins. (R. Bentley and Son.)—Mr. 
Jenkins, as usual, satirises or censures various institutions 
which do not satisfy him. Social difficulties, as they present 
themselves in the midst of a highly complex civilisation, are sure 
to defy all attempts to deal with them. All systems of ameliora- 
tion inevitably fail quite often enough to give plenty of material 
to the adverse critic. We cannot see much advantage in books 
of this kind; if they produce practical effect it will probably 








be a weary turning away from the whole matter, 
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ART-BOOKS, 

Albrecht Diirer. By Lionel Cust. (Seeley and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
This volume consists of two numbers of the “ Portfolio Series ” 
pound together. The first deals with the engravings, both on 
wood and on copper; the second with the paintings and drawings. 
Mr. Cust has told well the story of Diirer’s life, which is an inter- 
esting one, giving as it does an insight into Burgher Nirenberg 
with its Meistersinger atmosphere, as well as glimpses of the fuller 
and artistically grander life of Venice. Very interesting is Diirer’s 
own account of the effect produced upon him as quite a young 
man when he first was confronted with the Italian system of the 
proportions of the human figure. All his life Diirer studied deeply 
these proportions. He never arrived at the large style and 
harmony of parts which were the birthright of the Italians; but 
the depth of his poetical imagination and his marvellous power 
of holding the attention make him one of the great artists. The 
book is full of good illustrations, the landscape sketches being 
very interesting ; they seem so modern compared to the conven- 
tional backgrounds of the time. 


The Central Italian Painters of the Renaissance. By Bernhard 
Berenson. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)—It is not often that a 
work about the Renaissance painters has in it so many new and 
original views. The book is especially interesting in the part 
which treats of Raphael. Raphael is the greatest “ illustrator ” 
that the world has seen; and his type of beautiful woman, “as 
no other, has struck the happy mean between the instinctive 
demands of life, and the more conscious requirements of Art.” 
Mr. Berenson uses the word “illustrator” in a special sense. He 
says an illustration “is all that which, in a work of art, is not 
Decorative ;” and adds: “ Raphael’s frescoes reproduce nothing 
which was ever seen in that precise form in the world about us, 
either by himself or by any one elise, They convey no informa- 
tion.” But though they do not add to our knowledge of facts 
they stock our mind with images. Beyond this, Raphael coloured 
with his own personality the whole of the images called up by 
the Old and New Testament, What an astonishing thing it is, if 
one thinks of this youth from Urbino who fixed the forms with 
which we clothe the story of the Bible. Mr. Berenson makes use 
of the phrase ‘‘ space-composition” to describe that extension of 
ordinary composition beyond length and breadth into depth. 
Space-composition was the peculiar property of the Central 
Italian painters. Perugino was a master of it, but Raphael was 
supreme in this, as in all forms of composition. We have dealt 
here with Raphael only, but the reader will find valuable things 
in this book about Duccio, Signorelli, Pintoricchio, and Perugino. 
One third of the volume—which is not a large one—is taken up 
with lists of pictures by the artists of Central Italy, which are to 
be found in European galleries. The attributions are those of 
the author, and differ sometimes from the official ones. We are 
promised a volume on the North Italian painters, to which we 
look forward with great interest. 


The Venetian Painters of the Renaissance. By Bernhard Berenson. 
(G.P. Putnam’s Sons. 21s. net.)—This is the third edition, and in 
the list of Venetian pictures has been enlarged. In a preface to it 
the author tells us that he considers that the Duke of Northumber- 
land’s “ Bacchanal,” hitherto supposed to be the last great work 
of Gian Bellini, to be really by Marco Basaiti. We are not given 
the grounds for this decision, the photographs required as 
evidence not being available. Mr. Berenson has written a 
brilliant essay on Venetian painting full of suggestive things, 
and those who care for the Italian art of the Renaissance cannot 
fail to enjoy it. This edition is illustrated with photogravures, 
many of which are well done. The frontispiece, however (Titian’s 
“Jeune homme au gant”), is a poor and touched-up specimen of 
this process. 

Atlas of Classical Portraits. By W. H.D. Rouse. (Dent and 
Co.)—These two little books, one dealing with Greece and 
the other with Rome, are intended, as the preface tells us, for 
schoolboys. The preface expresses a hope that a boy who has 
looked at their portraits will not be inclined to mix up Socrates 
and Sophocles. Portraits bring history from the abstract into 
the concrete, and it matters comparatively little from the educa- 
tional point of view whether the portraits are authentic. In the 
present instance the Roman statues are far more likely to be the 
people they represent than the Greek. 


Those who are interested in the various processes of engraving, 
either on metal or wood, will find a mine of information in Messrs. 
Singer and Strang’s Etching, Engraving, and other Methods of 
Printing Pictures (Kegan Paul and Co., 15s. net). A separate 
chapter deals with each process. Mr. Strang shows, by an 
original plate in most cases, the actual practice of the method 
described. Those who are vague as to the essential difference 
between “ dry point ” and ordinary etching with acid, will be glad 
to find examples of both styles, and will fully realise the beauty 





of the velvety line of the dry point in the example given. It is 
impossible here to do more than indicate the nature of this book, 
which, besides being filled with detailed information of a technical 
kind, has also an interesting chapter on “How to Enjoy Prints,” 
and an extensive bibliography. 

Modern Architecture. By H. Heathcote Statham. (Chapman 
and Hall. 10s. 6d.)—The author, who is the editor of the Builder, 
calls this “a book for architects and the public.” Certainly his 
wise criticisms of modern building and general principles might 
be studied with profit by all who wish their buildings to be some- 
thing more than a collection of building materials. Mr. Statham 
divides his book into chapters dealing with Church, State, 
Domestic, and Street Architecture, and has interesting things to 
say about each division. In the chapter on State Architecture 
the author has a good deal to say about the Office of Works. 
According to him, Government buildings in London are usually 
produced by the surveyor of the department on purely utilitarian 
lines, and then more or less inappropriate decoration is stuck on 
to the plan by a professional designer of so-called ornament. 
We have no means of knowing whether this is the case, but the 
result seems to point in this direction. The reason why the new 
buildings at Scotland Yard are good is owing to a lucky accident. 
Mr. Mathews, the then Home Secretary, being enlightened, called 
in a first-rate architect, and did not allow the building to be 
turned out of the official mill. The system of the author is to 
take plans and elevations—which he gives—of recent buildings, 
English and foreign, and pull them to pieces. When writing of 
large modern country houses Mr. Statham points out with great 
truth how hopelessly without dignity and grandeur these build- 
ings generally are. A very interesting comparison is made 
between Mr. Norman Shaw’s big house, Cragside, and Van- 
brugh’s, Seaton Delaval. We may think a temple-like roof and 
pediment to be inappropriate in an English country house, and 
rusticated columns may have no charm for us; nevertheless, there 
is a feeling that the mind that planned Seaton Delaval possessed 
a certain dignity of ordered thought which the modern has not. 
Instead of one dominating idea expressed with force, we have a 
congregation of picturesque buildings. The taste of this 
assemblage is excellent throughout, and there is nothing pre- 
tentious; but there is no grandeur. Architects now seem to 
run into the glorified cottage or else a Renaissance style for their 
large houses. Surely the Elizabethan buildings of the first class 
might be developed with advantage. Hatfield, for instance, has 
plenty of dignity, without in the least being stiff and unhome- 
like. In the chapter on church architecture, Mr. Statham gives 
designs for the new Cathedral at Berlin, which is also to be the 
Hohenzollern mausoleum. Though the ground-plan is in- 
teresting, nothing can exceed the ugliness of the elevation ; it is, 
indeed, the complete misunderstanding of the later Renaissance. 
For the designer of this dome Michelangelo has lived in vain. 
The German Emperor himself chose the architect. Did this 
universal amateur also spoil the plan ? 


The Influence of Material on Architecture. By Banister F. 
Fletcher. (B. T. Batsford.) —This exceedingly interesting 
essay obtained the medal of the Royal Society of British Archi- 
tects in 1896, and is now reprinted with illustrations. The author 
traces the forms of Assyrian buildings to the fact that bricks 
alone were available in large quantities, Hence the early discovery 
of the arch where no large stones for lintels were to be had. Besides 
the structural considerations, the decorative influence of brick is 
also traced in the Lombard churches. The bold cornices and massive 
columns common in the parts of Italy where marble was easily to 
be got, give place to the delicate mouldings and airy columns 
and arches of such buildings as the Certosa of Pavia. Delicate 
richness takes the place of boldness where terra-cotta is used and 
the units ofthe building are small. Mr. Fletcher’s contention is 
that the use of a new material always produces a new style, and 
instances the Roman builders, who, although they retained Greek 
columns, used them merely as a screen in front of their concrete 
and brickwork. The same thing is going on with the modern 
use of iron. The result seems to be the same as in the Roman 
instance,—architecture is lost in engineering. The author con- 
siders that iron should be frankly recognised, and allowed to show 
itself, instead of being hidden by a screen of masonry. By fully 
accepting the new material, he considers that a new and 
characteristic style will rise up. The Forth Bridge and the Eiffel 
Tower, however, are not encouraging. 

Millais and his Work. By M.H. Spielmann. (Blackwood and 
Sons.)—This readable little book is written in the language 
of panegyric rather than in that of unbiassed criticism; all the 
same, it is a welcome guide to the wonderful exhibition at the 
Academy. Not the least interesting of the things in the book are 
the various sayings on art which the author himself heard from 
the great painter. These sayings reveal the freshness of Millais’s 
downright English nature. The optimism which characterised 
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the mar, as well as his breadth of view, are well exemplified in 
the short paper written by him for the Magazine of Art, which is 
reprinted here. The book contains a full list of Millais’s oil 
pictures. 

Complete Perspective Course. By J. Humphrey Spanton. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 8s.)—This well-written and clearly arranged 
bock is intended for the use of those entering for the examina- 
tions of ‘the Science and Art Department, as well as for archi- 
tects, engineers, and artists. The diagrams in the introduction, 
in explanation of what the “ picture-plane ” consists, are excellent. 
The chapter dealing with the perfection of shadows is of necessity 
complex. A very useful chapter of hints for artists states the 
general rules which govern the scale of figures seen at different 
distances from the eye in a picture. 































































RECENT MUSIC. 

Pianoforte Primer. By G. W. Ivinez. (Enoch and Sons.)— 
This is one of the “ Polytechnic” series, and is specially designed 
for teaching two or more pupils at once. Hence most of the 
exercises are written as duets. No doubt elementary exercises, 
of which this book consists, are of necessity more gymnastics than 
music. Still we cannot help thinking that some attempt ought 
to be made in the way of introducing melodious passages. The 
hideous sounds in Exercise No. 4 ought never to be put before a 
young pupil. The effect must be to deaden the ear. 


Marchesi’s Siatcen Vocalises. (Enoch and Sons.)—These exercises 
are a supplement to Madame Marchesi’s vocal method. Although 
called “ vocalises,’ they are in reality charming songs, duets, 
and trios, with Italian words. They contain more melody and 
artistic impulse than most of the ordinary songs published. The 
composer’s knowledge of the voice enables her to make every 
phrase effective. We have not spoken of this book from its 
educational point of view, because that was unnecessary for a 
work from the pen of so distinguished a teacher. Amateurs who 
wish, while singing suave melodies, to improve their style of 
singing should get this book. Those who study these “ vocalises” 
as exercises will, we think, continue singing them as songs. The 
berceuse, ‘‘ Ninna Nanna,” is charming and graceful, while the 
duet, “ La Gioia,” is full of brilliancy and spirit. The style of 
these pieces is essentially Italian, the melody is flowing, and the 
hirmony and rhythmic structure simple and direct. But the 
simplicity does not descend into commonplace, and good taste is 
evident throughout. 


The following are among the songs issued by Messrs. Enoch and 
Sons :— Signor Paolo Tosti’s The Silver Lining and If, neither of 
which attain any great degree of originality, but are nevertheless 
graceful and flowing. We do not see the advantage of putting 
flats and sharps in brackets before a note because it has been con- 
tradicted in the previous bar; the result is only to confuse where 
all was plain. The Crown of Roses and Mine, by Mr. Landon 
Ronald, especially the last, contain an amazing amount of chro- 
matic harmony. The weakness of the harmony of Mine consists 
in the constant return to the original key, which produces the 
feeling one has when trying to get into the centre of a maze, the 
result being always to find oneself back at the starting-point. 
Far more interesting and artistic in every way is Malle. 
Chaminade’s ’Twas in a Land. Instead of vague meandering, one 
rhythmical figure is consistently developed, giving unity to the 
whole. To be effective, the words must be carefully enunciated ; 
but the song is a charming one and worth taking the trouble to 
sing well. Rose of the Desert, by F. Bevan, is melodious and 
well written; the alternating major and minor portions are well 
contrasted and a sense of climax produced by the triplts in the 
accompaniment at the end of the verse. 











When Love Returns, by H. Trotére (Ricordi), which begins con 
dolore in the minor and ends moderato e con amore in the major, 
is a good song of its kind. Although this form has been largely 
used, the composer has found something to say.—aA Flight of 
Memory. By F.L. Moir. (Same publisher.)—There is nothing 
particular to say about this song, which has an even, if common- 
place, flow throughout. 
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Reynolds (8. H.), Studies on Many Subj: cts, 8vo ... 





(Stockwell) 2/0 
(Arnold) 10/6 











Rhys (E.), Welsh Ballads, and other Poems, cr 8Vo ........... -(Natt) 3/6 
Richards (H. C.), The Law and Practice of Composition, 8vo. .. (Sweet) 12/6 
Savage (R. H.), In the Shadow of the Pyramids, cr 8vo . wuss... (Routledge) 2/0 
Seebohm (H.), A Monograph of the Turdidze (12 parts), ‘Part L. (Sotheran) 36/0 
Sergeant (L.), The Caprice of Jalia, cr 8V0... o....-.0.csceeeee (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Smith (T. 0.), Liberty and Free Soil Parties i in the North-West (Longmans) 7/6 
Stanley (H. M.), Through South Africa, Cr 8V0........s:ceceesseeesseeseess (S. Low) 2/6 
Swan (A. 8.), Wyndham’s Daughter, cr Bvo civcned eon 6/0 
Text-Rook of Physiology, ed. by K. A. Schafer 2 I. (Pentland) 31/6 





.(Simpkin) 6/0 


Thornley (T.), Draw Frames and Fly Frames, cr 8vo.... 
...»(Methuen) 10/6 


Vandeleur (S.), Campaigning on the Upper Nile, cr 8vo 


Vowles (H. H.), ‘‘ For Ever and Ever,”’ cr 8vo . caueeise (Sonnenschein) 3/6 
Wagner (L.), How to Publish a Book, &c., cr Sra een (Redway) 3/6 
White (W. H.), An Examination of the Charge of Apostasy against 
Wordsworth, CF SVO ....00....ccecerceccccecsesscocasossonvvcescsvenessesecce . (Longmans) 3/6 
Winscale (B. ik ), Horace Mann and the Common School Revival in U. S., 
IRE ICUNID cccsnanespoguccnbshaceustiaecabnchasennbibacnctvosssieeapauancedsNeenseveey ....(Heinemann) 5/0 


Wordsworth (E.), Thoughts on the Lord’s Prayer, cr 8yvo. . (Longmans) 4/6 
Wright (A), Some New Testament Problems, cr 8vo........... « (Methuen) 6,0 
Wright (T.), Hind Head, or the English Switzerland, er 8vo........{Simpkin) 6/0 











Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should wor be addressed to the Ev1ror, but 
to the sinimunsateediand Z wating Street, Strand, W.C. 


LIBERTY & C0., LTD., ru RERY CARERS 


INVITE INSPECTION OF THEIR CARE- , Colourings, 
FULLY CHOSEN SIOCK OF 8ft.4in. by 4ft.6in..., Price 5 * 
Sft. 7in. by 8 ft. 7 in, oe 


é be ae 8 
EASTERN CARPETS, | 33 #t.4 in: vy 12 8: 01m! 7 10 
17 ft. 7 in. by 12 ft. Gin. ... 23 0 
RUGS, MATTING, &c. 23 ft. Oin. by 18 ft. lin... 3, 4910 
——-—-—— 28 ft. 0in. by 16ft.9in. .. ,, 5215 
Illustrated Carpet Catalogue post-free. Many other Sizes and Prices in Stock. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 
0S$tLE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
FUNDS — £3,900,000. 


SUN LIFE OFFICE 


Established 1810. 














Apply for the Special Prospectus of the 
“Perfect Protection” Policy 


JUST ISSUED, 
which affords the most complete and suitable Assurance 
ever offered to professional and business men, 
dependent upon their own exertions. 


Address, The GENERAL MANAGER, 









Brown (R,), Semitic Influence on Hellenic Literature (Williams & Norgate) 7/6 





at the Chief Office, 63 Threadneedle Street, London, 
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HE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, PRESIDENT. 
Policyholders in the MUTUAL enjoy the advantages of 


SCR esas cue cnet tee se tee at oes 47,890,455 
SURPLUS, 1896 ... see see cee cee nee nee ee tee ne 6, 105,444 
TABILITY.— 
ADAT fe aaa Investment. Income. 
UD 
PROMPTIT OL in London immediately on receipt of satisfactory proofs. 


LIBERALITY.— 


Bonuses have, in manv cazes, trebled the original sum. 
Surrender values of unique liberality paid. 
Detailed information supplied on application, 
Head Office for the United Kingdom: —17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E,C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manage r. 


Exceed £5,000,000 





} INVESTED FUNDS ... 
| Pare IN CLAIMS _.... »» £10,000,000 

F. the Profits are Divided amongst the Assared, 
| 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age. The practical effect of these 
policies in the National Provident Institution is that 
the Member's life is Assured until he reaches the age 

agreed upon, and on his reaching that age the whole 
of the premiums paid are returned to him, and a con- 
siderable sum in addition, representing a by no means 
insignificant rate of interest on his payments, 
No. 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, Lonvon, E.C 





When these are required the advice. of avery 
skilful optician should be taken, as, unless the 
spectacles used in the first instance are exactly 
suited to the eyes, mischief is soon done which 
cannot afterwards be remedied, 


BROWNING’S SYSTEM 
OF SUITING THE SIGHT 


IS ALWAYS SUCCESSFUL, 


SPECTACLES mk. JOHN BROWNING, 


President of the British Optical Association, 
and Author of “Onur Eyes,” now in its 17th 
| Edition, price 1s., 63 STRAN D, Lonpon,W.C., 
' may be consulted d per rsoné onally fr ee of ¢ barge. 


FIRST 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 
ture now be ir the annexed Trade-Mark, 


DENT NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on applis 
cation to 


E. DENT and CO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


 SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOA TIN A 


*“*The Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa.” 


TRADE-MARK, 


A pure, nutritious, and economical beverage, possessing 
great restorative and sustaining qualities. Cocoatina 


flavoured with 
VANILLA 


is rapidly becoming the fashionable afternoon beverage 
in lie u of Te a. 


SUTTON'S GRASS SEEDS. 


FOR 


TEMPORARY PASTURE from 12s. per acre, 








PERMANENT PASTURE from lis. per acre, 
According to the nature of the soil and purpose in view. 
For FULL PARTICULARS SEE 
SUTTON’S FARMERS’ YEAR-BOOK ror 1898. 
SUTTON’S SEEDS. 
GENUINE ONLY pirect rrom SUTTON & SONS, READING. 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
MISS BRAHAM’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL ror BOYS ts REMOVED 
FroM DORKING To 
SUNNYDOWN HOUSE, GUILDFORD. 

The house is sitnated on the southern slope of the Hog’s Back, at an 
elevation of over 400 ft. Inclusive Fees for Boys over Ten, 100 guineas ; over 
Kight, 80 guineas; under Hight, 60 guineass TERM BEGAN FRIDAY, 
January 2lst, 1898. 


QHERBORWNE se ¢ PH COC &. 
The SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will bo HELD on JULY 7th, 8th, 9th. 


we further particulars apply to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTEKR, Sc shoolhouse, | 
Sherborne, 


ROMS GROVE S§¢ HOO EL. 
Head-Master, HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 

An EXAMINATION will be HELD on TUESDAY, May 17th, and following 

days for THREE or more ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value | 

from £50 to £20 per annum.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


Boies wishing Change of Air, or to Visit a pretty and | | 
ttle known place in Germany, can be RE: EIVED EN PENSION, into | 
The = ise of a German Clergyman’s Widow. Beautiful N-ighbourhood, good | 
; sad Concerts. Excellent Educational Advantages, Conservatorium of | 
', English Church Service. Best references among E y and | 
Beautiful house, adjoining Dacal Park. Terms 48 guinea 
ir elndi ng private sitting-room for families.—Address, ‘* FRAU,” Dr. Seyfarth, | 
‘otha, Winter palais. 














& BTSs &.0 8 © @: ine 
CAMBRIDGE. 


THE 


The ANNUAL SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS will be HELD at tho 
SCHOOL in APRIL. Ancient and Modern Languages, Mathematics, Science, &o. 


Particulars may be had on application to the HEAD-MASTER,. 





\LASSICAL COACHING and VISITING TEACHING. 

/ —A SCHOLAR of NEWNHAM COLLEGE (First-class Classical Tripos, 
Parts I. and JI., and Ph.D. of Freiburg) is PREPAKED to RKAD with 
PUPILS in Classics, Anglo-Saxon, Gothic, O. H. G., &. Experienced. 
Preparation for London, Cambridge, and other Examinations.—PURDIE, 
Gordon Hall, Gordon Square, W.O. 





LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE.—FOUR JUNIOR 
D PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £30 a year for three years, 
ana THREE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS of the Value of £20 WILL BE COM- 
PETED FOR on MAY 3rd, 4th, and 5th. Open to Boys nnder 15,—For par- 
ticulars as to Junior and Senior Scholarships and Exhibitions, apply to the 
Rev. J. KENNEDY, M.A., Head-Master. 





G LE NALMOND—FIVE or more ENTRANCE 
J SCHOLARSHIPS in JULY next, £80 to £20; one offered in first instance 
to Candidates intending to join Army Class; another to Candidates with 
Modern Side ee —For — ulars apply Rev. the WARDEN. 








TNIVERSITY ~ OF DURHAM. 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN, JUNE AND OCTOBER, 1893, 

An EXHIBITION of £20 per annum for two years is OPEN upon the results 
of the first B.Litt. Examination to Candidates of merit, who intend pursuing 
this studies in Durham, The Examination begins June lst. 

In ARTS an ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £70 and an EXHIBITION 
of £30, each tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for COMPETITION at 
the Entrance Examination commencing OOTOBER 12th, 

Further information can be obtained upon application to Rev. H. ELLER. 
SHAW, Hatfield Hall, Durham. 








OE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 

Engineering Sides. This year’s successes included Senior Mathematical 
Scholarships at Christ College; a Classical Scholarship; and 12th place in 
Woolwich Examination. Fee, £60 to £75a year, ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAM. inJULY. (NEXT TERM, APRIL 27th.)—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 





ie SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
SCHOLARSHIPS. — Fourteen Sc scholarships (£55—£10) on July 13th; 
o re n to Boys j joining NEXT TERM, APRIL 29th; two Exhibitions, each of £50 
or four years, given every summer. ARMY CL ASS and En gineering Class, free ; 
W oolwich and University Successes, 1897. Excellent health- record. Fine his- 
toric surroundings. Junior School (8-13), thoroughly complete.—Head-Master, 
Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. (late House-Master at Marlborough). 





bp gam ogre .——HOME-SCHOOL for limited number 
f ELDER GIRLS. Special adv antages for the Study of Languages, 
‘ ; University Lectures, Bracing climate: 
References exchanged, —Prospectas, 





Music, and Art. 
beautiful situation and large gron nds. 
Mesdemoiselles HEISS, Waldheim, Berne. 





Ss HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—Rev. F. V. 

KNOX, M.A., for 10 years Head-Masterv Church Mission Schools, Limpsfield, 
‘ate Demy Magda, Coll., Oajord, assisted by Resident Staff, PREPARES BOYS, 
aged 7—14, for PUBL I0 SCHOOLS. Buildings on hill-side facing due 8S, 
sheltered from N, and E. 32 acres of playing fields. Football and cricket 
grounds and carpenter’s shop.—List of successes of previous Pupils and Pro- 
_—- on application to the PRINCIPAL. 








{ LI Fr ON CO LLEGE. —_ _ CLASSIC AL, MATHE- 

/ MATICAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS 

SEN or MORE OPEN to COMPETILION in MAY NEXID, value from £25 
to £100 a year. 

Also Geen more Scholarships of £25, open only to Boys intended for the Navy. 

Particulars and conditions from HEAD.MASTER or SECRETARY, the 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 


U PPINGHAM SCHOOL —An EX AMINATION will 

TAKE PLACE at UPPINGHAM on MARCH 29th, 30th, and 31st, 1898, 
for FIVE or MOKE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, One of £70 per annum, Two or 
more of £50 per annum, Two of £3) per annum, each tenable at the School. 
Candidates entertained free of charge if application be made by March 15th, 1898. 





| EREFORD SCHOOL.—A Public School with Classical 

and Modern Sides. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities of 
the annual value of £700, Several Entrance Scholarships to be Competed for 
in July. Terms, £65-55 per annum.—Head-Master, Rev. W. H. MURRAY 
RAGG, School House, Cathedral Close, Hereford. 


> ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

rX EXHIBITIONS varying from £30 to £20 in value will be OFFERED for 
COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 13th. 

One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be offered in the first instance for Boya 
intended for the ARMY CLASS. 

Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 














| AUSANNE. — EDUCATIONAL HOME for ELDER 
4d GIRLS. Special Studies: French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, 
Puinting.—Miss WILLS (formerly Head- Mistress of the Norwich High-School, 
and M: a DE WORMS, Maison Fleurie, Avenue Closelet. 








SHBURY, NORTH DEVON.—C. B. WOOLLCOMBE, 

( M.A. (Marlborough and Trinity College, Oxford), assisted by D. D. 

Bi AHAM, B.A,, late Scholar of New College, Oxford, RECELVES BOYS from 

eight years of age to prepare them for the Public Schools and Naval Cadetsbips. 
—Prospectus and Terms on application. 








M. AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY (late Sevenoaks, 
4 Kent), HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS. Large modern house; fifteen 
acres of land, m pine and heather district near Bagshot. Gymnasium, Riding. 
Prospectus on applic:tion to Miss S, CARK, The School is recommended by 
Miss Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 
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UITION FOR UNIVERSITY OR OTHER 
EXAMINATIONS, 





Mr. E. L. HAWEINS, M.A., has had 21 years’ experience in Private Tuition, 
and is now (assisted by Mr. W. E. LOW, M.A.) REOEIVING DAILY PUPILS 
for the above at 108 Victoria Street, 8.W. He also coaches by Correspondence. 





Terms and prospectus on application. 





HE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL For _ aIRLs, 
ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistrecs, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mistress St. Leonards School, St. 
Andrews. References: Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon. 
A. T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 





{ERMANY.—HOME-SCHOOL for limited number of 
YOUNG LADIES. Special advantages for the study of Languages, 
Music, and Art; Demestic Kconomy, practical and theoretical. Oarefual atten- 
tion to hea th; refined social intercourse, Fine climate, beautiful situation, 
and large garden.—For Prospectus, apply to Fraulein PIRK, Villa Josepha, 
Ballenstedt am Harz. 


HREWSBURY SCHOOL. 


FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS will be COMPETED for on 
MARCH 22nd & 23rd next.—For particulars apply to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER 


INGSLEE, near FARNDON, CHESTER —A 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, standing in 13 acres of ground. Healthy 
and picturesque position. Head-Master, Rev. A. SLOMAN, 














UDOR HALL SCHOOL For GIRLS, 

FOREST HILL, S.E. Established 1850. Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON, 
Garton, Cambridge; Historical Tripos, lst Class, Professors: H. G. Seeley, 
E.R.8.; W. Hales, M.A.; H. E. Malden, M.A.; G. Garcia, RA.M.; 
Mons. Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire); Mons, Larpent, B.-és-L.; Herr Loman, 
L.A.M.; Herr Paul Stoeving (Leipsic); &c. Large house and grounds, Gym- 
nasium, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. Reference kindly permitted to Miss Welsh, 
Mistreas of Girton Col:ege, and many Olergy and Medical Men. 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1898, The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public 
Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Dept., one in the Accounts Branch, P.W.D , and one in the Traffic Dept., 
Indian State Railways.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College. 





ERCHISTON CASTLE SCHOOL, EDINBURGH. 


‘the DIRECTORS invite APPLICATIONS for the POST of SUCCESSOR to 
Dr. ROGERSON, the present HEAD-MASTER, who contemplates retiring from 
that position at the close of this Session, but continues as Managing Director.— 
Applications, by letter ouly, with testimonials, should be lodged before March 30th 
with Messrs, CORNILLON, CRAIG, and THOMAS, 38.S.C., 130 George Street, 
Edinburgh, who will furnish all necessary information. 


OSSALL SCHOOL—FOURTEEN ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS value from 60 guineas downwards, and TEN CLERICAL 
EXHIBITIONS value £15, will be awarded by examination beginning March 22nd. 
Boys examined at Oxford ‘and Rossall, —Apply, BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GKNTLEMEN, conducted by Mrs. SUITON, 38 Gloucester 
Street, Belgrave Koad, S.W.—THOROUGH PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. Kindergarten and Transition Classes for Children under 8. 
a, Drill—LENT TERM BEGAN JANUARY 20th. 











URHAM SCHOOL.—EXAMINATION for FIVE or 
more KING’S SCHOLARSHIPS (value £70-£20) BEGINS on MAY 3ist 

at Durham and in London. School Fees, 66-70 guineas. Valuable Exhibitions 
to Universities. Schola'ships tenable on Classical or Modern side.—Head- 
master, Rev. W. HOBHOUSE, M.A., late Student and Tutor of Christ Ch., Oxford, 





A kK HH A M 5S 0 H 0 © LF. 


‘There will bean EXAMINATION for H HOUSE-SCHOLARSGIPS of £40, £30, 
£20, on APRIL 12th, 


USKIN SCHOOL, WORPLE ROAD, WIMBLE- 

) DON —EDUGATIONAL HOME, eminently suitable for CHILDREN of 

PARENTS going abroad. French and German (Gouin method), Latin, Draw- 

ing, and Painting (Mr. E. Cooke); Music (Curwen system); Musical and Ser- 
eant’s Drill. Kindergarten Classes. Healthy and convenient situation.— 

ro:pectus, with terms and references, on application to Miss NOBLE. 
N USICAL SCHOLARSHIPS.— VACANCIES for BOYS 
between 9 and 11 years (Sons of Gentlemen) inthe CATHEDRAL, CHRIST 


CHURCH, OXFORD, will be COMPETED for on MARCH 29th, —Apply to Rev. 
J.H. SWINSTEAD, ‘Cathedral Choir School, Oxford, 











OTANY.—EXPERIENCED TEACHER, Specialist, 

M.A. Cambridge, Ist Class Nat. Sci. Tripos, Parts I. and II. (Botany), 

is OPEN to ENGAGEMENTS in this subject. General or Special Courses, or 

ie or gene for any Examination. Schools Visited or Private Tuition nndert aken, 
Highest references and testimonials.—‘‘ OMEGA,” New University Club, S.W. 





PPOINTMENT of HEAD-MISTRESSES.—APPLICA- 
TIONS are INVITED by the COUNCIL of the CHURCH SCHOOLS 
COMPANY, Limited, for APPOINTMENTS as above at the Streatham, Surbi- 
ton, and Wigan High Schools; duties to commence after Kaster.—For particu- 
lars send envelope, addressed and stamped, to the SECRETARY of the Company, 
Church House, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W. 





O LET.—TWO LADIES are DESIROUS of LETTING 

UNFURNISHED PART of a HOUSE (of which they occupy the Drawing 

room floor) to a quiet family. Posit‘on, near Baker Street Station, Accom- 

modation, six rooms and two kitchens. Would be let together or separately. 

Rent £75, no Rates or Taxes.—For order to view, apply, by letter only, to 
“A. B,,” 190 Marylebone Road. 





— 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


N OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That on WEDNESDay, 
April 27th next, the Senate will proceed to ELECT EXAMINERS in the 
following Departments for the Year commencing July Ist, 1898 :— 


Examinerships. Salaries, Present 
(Each.) Examiners, 
ARTS AND SCIENCE, £ ee vm 
. rof. J. P. Postgate, M.A., Litt.D. 
Twoin Latin... 4. we ow 180 f Prof. 4.8, Wilkins, Litt D, "LL.D, M "a 
MENS arindin, Esq , M. A. 
Two in Greek ove ses eee 1205 Brot R.Y. Tyrrell, Litt D. D.OL, 
A. 


Two in the English iat | 
and Literature ... 


Two in History ... 


Two in the French mena pm 
Literature . 

Two in the German ‘Language and 
Literature .. 

Two in the Hebrew Text of the Old 
Testament, the Greek Text of the 
New Testament, the Evidences 

of the Christian Religion, and 
Scripture History oe 


Two in Mental and Moral ies 


150 § Israel Gollancz, Esq. 
J. W. Hales, M.A, 
acant. 
100 f Vacant. 
140 James Boielle, Esq., B.A, 
Prof. Victor Spiers, M.A., B..ds-L, 
0 { I: L. Milner-Barry, Esq. "MM. A, 
A, W. Schiiddekopf, sy Ph.D,, M.A, 


J. F. Stenning, Esq., M.A, 
Vacant. 


120 { Prof, S. Alexander, M A. 
Prof. William ae LL.D. 
30 f C. F. Bastable, M.A. 
Vacant, 
25 bf yocene 
Vacant. 


Two in Political Economy vee 


Two in The Art, Theory, and 
History of Teaching 


Two in Mathematics and Natural 200 f E. W. Hobson, Esq., Sc.D., M.A., BRS, 

Philosophy... ae és ase ink Larmor, Esq., D.Sc., M.A., F.R8, 
Prof. G. F. FitzGerald, M.A., E.R S, 

Two in Experimental Philosophy 210 i Sylvanus Thompson, D.Sc., B.A, 


tw. R. Dunstan, M.A., F.R.S, 


Two in Chemistry ... os a oat of. + iene Ramsay, Ph.D, LLD,, 


(pr 
Two in hone and Vegetable 135 135 { Prot Pe ‘Ww. H, Trail, A.M., M.D., OM, 
Physiology aca 
— > Comparative ‘Anatomy and 120 if. E. Boddard, Esq., M.A., F.R.S, 
oolog, acant, 
Two in ‘aultay and Physical 75 75{ Prof. T. G. Bonney, Sc.D., M.A., F.R.S, 
Geography... coe Prof, Charles Lapworth, LL. D., F.RS, 


Laws, 

Two in Jurisprudence, Roman 
Law, Principles of Legislation, ¢ 1 
and International Law.. 

Two in Equity and Real and Per- 
sonal Property .. 

Two in Common Law and Law and 
Principles of Evidence ... 

Two in Constitutional sated of 
England 


W. A. Hunter, Esq , M.A., LL.D. 
J.B. Moyle, Esq., D.C.L. 


oof 
sof; Cyprian Williams, Esq. 
Vacant. 
50 { His Hon. Judge Bompas, M.A., &c, 
Hugh Fraser, Esq., M.A., .D. 
S. H. Leonard, Esq., M.A., B.0,L, 
25 f Prof, F.C. Montague, M.A. 


Mepiciz. 


Twoin Medicine ... ss ase W. H. Allchin, Esq , M.D. c 


Frederick Taylor, Ksq., M.D. 


Twoin Surgery 0  « ve xo Wis Anderson, Esq, F.R.GS, 
Twoin Anatomy .. oe on ano § Prot te D. Thane. 


140 Prof, KE, A. Schifer, LL.D., F.R.S, 
Vacant. 
105 § G. E. Herman, Esq., M.B. 

¢ Peter Horrocks, Esq., M.D. 


Two in Physiology ... ss ovo 


Two in Obstetric Medicine 


Two in Materia Medica - 100 f Sidney Phillips, Esq., "MD. 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry... Vacant. —<_ 
Two in Forensic Medicine ove “< ae — M.D. 


39 § Arthur Newsholme, E-q., M.D. 
30 Edward Seaton, Esq., M.D. 
95 $ ¢ Prof. S, Alexander, M.A. 


Two in State Medicine ... eon 


Two in Mental Physiology Pon *5. 7, Claye Shaw, Eeq., M.D., B.A. 
wcities C. H. Lloyd, Esq., Mns.D 
- P . H. Lloyd, Esq., Mus, Doc, 
Two in Music be! nee = 50 { Sir Walter Parratt, Mus. Doc. 


The Examiners above-named are re-eligible, and intend to offer themselves 
for re-election, as also Dr. 8. R. Gardiner and Prof. York Powell, the present 
temporary Examiners in History. 

Candidates must send in their Names to the Registrar, with any attestation of 
their qualifications they may think desirable, on or before TUESDAY, March 29ti. 
({t is particularly desired by the Senate that no application of any kind be made 
to its individual Members.) 

University of London, 


Burlington Gardens, W. 
March 2nd, 1898, 


By order of the Senate, 
F. VICTOR DICKINS, M.B., B.Sc., 


Registrar. 





HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EX- 
AMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS WILL BE HELD on JUNE 7th, 8th, 
and 9th. Ten Open Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £30 and 
£20 per annum, will be awarded; also One Scholarship of £35 per annum, 
tenable for three years, for Sons of Old Cheltonians only. Also Scholarships 
confined to Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations. Chief subjects, 
Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must be under 15,—Apply to the 
BURSAR, the College, Cheltenham, 





DVICE as to CHOICE of _SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C, 





ry\O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd... 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, ‘ Triform, 
London, Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


[PY PEWRITING UNDERTAKEN. 
Terms on application. 


Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Liorp Square, Lonpon, W.C. 








Y PB wWweieiigs &. 


Literary, Confidential, Legal. 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, 8, W. 
Excellent References, 





T 















M.A, 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
Chief Office— HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 











SUMMARY OF THE REPORT PRESENTED AT 


Che Forty-PNinth Annual Meeting, 


HELD ON MARCH 3rp, 1808. 





ORDINARY BRANCH. 
The number of Policies issued during the year was 65,893, assuring the sum of £6,698,755, and producing a New 
Annual Premium Income of £365,996. 
The Premiums received during the year were £2,774,264, being an increase of £231,002 over the year 1896. 
The Claims of the year amounted to £707,643. The number of Deaths was 5,038, and 656 Endowment Assurances 


matured. ae 
The number of Policies in force at the end of the year was 497,327. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. 


The Premiums received during the year were £4,793,591, being an increase of £214,798. 

The Claims of the year amounted to £1,823,338. The number of Deaths was 192,359, and 1,876 Endowment Assurances 
matured. 

The number of Free Policies granted during the year to those Policyholders of five years’ standing who desired to 
discontinue their payments, was 60,848, the number in force being 549,889. The number of Free Policies which became 
Claims during the year was 10,716. 

The total number of Policies in force at the end of the year was 12,546,132: their average duration exceeds eight 
and a quarter years. 

The Assets of the Company, in both branches, as shown in the Balance-Sheet, are £30,438,337, being an increase of 
£3,379,226 over those of 1896, A supplement showing in detail the various investments is published with this Report. 

Having regard to the growth of the Company, and also with a view to afford relief to the Managers and Secretary, the 
Directors have made certain rearrangements and alterations in the Chief Office Staff. Messrs. Dewey, HUGHES, and FISHER 
will in future be Joint General Managers, and certain duties of administration have been entrusted to a number of senior 
officials, whose long and intimate acquaintance with the management has qualified them for promotion. The Directors believe 
that thetraditions of management which have produced such successful results in the past will thus be continued in the future. 


GENERAL BALANCE-SHEET 
or THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, Limirep, on Decemser 31st, 1897. 
ASSETS. 

















LIABILITIES. 
£ 8. a.| £ 8. d. 
Shareholders’ Capital .......s.seecceeeeeseeee 1,000,006 0 0) British Government Securities (£5,000,000 
Ordinary Branch Funds ............ceseeseee 15,134,804 10 3 COnsGla Ny sceascesscodtececedecstnceteecdas 2,982,232 16 11 
Industrial Branch Fund ........ssccsesseroes 13,568,033 14 19 | Indian and Colonial Government 
ROSGEVOUBUNG: ..iccocoscsccsccceccececscccscese. GOUCOG OF @ Securities... ccccccssscsccscccccccvescscese SSIGSGZ IG F 
Claims under Life Policies admitted ...... 135,499 4 7/ Railway and other Debentures and 
Debenture Stocks ........cccsccscseecee 2,159,273 7 5 
Loans on County Council, Municipal, and 
other Rates ..... widaucddcdtedeacoaudacets 5,992,665 1 10 
Freehold Ground Rents, and Scotch Feu- 
FRIID serccsnsenscnsnansnvnicereneivnes eee 2,628,268 9 6 
Freehold and Leasehold Property ......... 1,882,662 5 6 
Mortgages ccccsscoscveccsscecsoccessecscseesse 3,155,015 1 3 
Railway, Gas, and Water Stocks ............ 4,963189 13 5 
Saez Canal Shares .....ccccccosccccsccssveeee 168,489 5 8 
Telegraph and other Shares .............. 26,025 11 7 
Metropolitan Consolidated Stock, and 
City of London Bonds..........seseeeee 363.420 13 6 
Bank of England Stock .......sseccseeseeees 200,559 18 6 
Foreign Government Securities ............ 692757 9 2 
Reversions and Life Interests ............6. 473,705 9 5 
Loans on the Company’s Policies ........ 578,520 8 3 
Rent Charges .....ccccccscccsesccccsessesceeee 153,077 17 4 
Outstanding Premiums  ........ssecceeeeeeee 402,094 18 1 
Cash in hands of Superintendents, and 
Agents’ Balances.....-.....-+e+ hadeaaee 49.911 6 5 
Outstanding Interest and Rents ........0++ 231,677 18 7 
Cash—On Deposit, on Current Accounts, 
and in hand......... atededeusaceqenuuncee 520,265 19 1 
£30,438,337 9 8 £30,438,337 9 8 





THOS. C. DEWEY, EDGAR HORNE, Chairman. 


WILLIAM HUGHES, ruin Genera! Managers, 
FREDERICK FISHER, 
HENRY HARBEN,),. 
‘ Directors. 





W. J. LANCASTER, Secretary. ROBERT BARNES, 5 

We have examined the Casb Transactions, Receipts and Payments, affecting the Accounts of the Assets and Investments for the 
year ended December 31st, 1897, and we find the same in good order and properly vouched. We have also examined the Deeds and 
Securities, Certificates, &c., representing the Assets and Investments set out in the above Account, and we certify that they were in 


possession and safe custody as on December 31st, 1897. 


February 15th, 1898. DELOITTE, DEVER, GRIFFITHS, and CO. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH. AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from | COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for! wp Two or Three Friends may 


weekly exchange of books at the houses = ‘i 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 


per annum. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
4 New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post.free to any Address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 

241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 

And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, 5.W. 
Patron—H.R.H. rHE PRINCE or WALES, K.G, 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 

Vice-Presidents—Rt. Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, the Rt. Rev. the LORD BISHOP 
of LONDON, HERBERT SPENCER, Erq., HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 
Bart., M.P., Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 


The Library contains about 170,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3.a year; Life-Membership, accord- 
ing to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members, 
Reading-Room Open from Ten to Half-past Six, CATALOGUE, Firrn Epirion, 
2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; to Members, 16s, 


C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Code: UNIcopE. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


£10 10s ROME TOURS, 


Organised by Dr. Lunn and Mr. Perowne. 
Extensions, Naples, Florence, Venice, Riviera. 
Lectures by Dean Farrar. Dover-Calais Route. 














SECRETARY, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W.; 32 Piccadilly Circus, W. 3 
7 St. Paul’s Churchyard, E.C.; 3 Charing Cross, W. 


£18 19s CRUISE. 


Naples, Palermo, Algiers, Gibraltar, Lisbon, 
starting from Marseilles, accompanied by Mr. 
Perowne, on the S.S. ‘Midnight Sun,’ 3,188 
tons, electric iight, excellent cuisine 











SECRETARY, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, London, N.W. 


TRE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Made in Three Sizes only at— 
10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., 4 25s., up to 18 guineas, post-free. 


Not until you write with a ‘* SWAN ”’ will you realise its inestimable value. 
The most prolifie writers of to-day pronounce it as a perfect pen. 

It adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. Of all pens most famous. 
We only require your steel pen and handwriting to select a suitable pen. 
Tilustrated Catalogue post-free on application to 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.. 
95a REGENT STREKT, W., LONDON; & 3 KxcHanGE STREET, MANCHESTER, 








Seale of Charges for Advertisements. 


OvTSIDE Pages, TWELVE GUINEAS, 





RIA 3. sncsesesspnocaiiies paeenacieile £10 10 0] Narrow Column ............0000++ £510 0 

Half-Page ........ » 5 5 0} Half-Column 115 0 

Quarter-Page .......... pecwespaces 212 6 {| Quarter-Column 017 6 
ComMPANIES. 

Outside Page........ccccccsccsssess £14 14 0 | Inside Page ......cccccsccorsseesses LIZ 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 


es 


SEELEY & CO.’S BOOKS, 


SECOND EDITION, now ready. 
. E. NORRIS’S NEW NOVEL.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 6a 


THE FIGHT FO Re 
By W. E. NORRIS, Author of “The Dancer in Yellow,” &e, ‘ 

A clever and amusing tale...... Lady Virginia is as delightful a person ag we 
have met with in fiction for some time.’”’—Glasgow Herald, 

“ Mr. Norris contrives to sustain the interest of the story very cleverly, It 
is bright and incisive.””—St. James’s Gazette. 

“Fresh, lively, and true to life. We recommend the reader to get this book,” 

— Westminster Gazette, 


MARRIAGE CUSTOMS IN MANY LANDS. By the 


Rev. H. N. Hutcurnson, F.G.S., Author of “ Extinct Monsters,” &c. With 
many Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d. 
“* Always entertaining.’’—Daily News, “ A very attractive book.” —Spectator. 
“Customs wonderfully varied, and often extremely curious.”—Standard, ‘ 
THE PORTFOLIO FOR JANUARY. 


RUBENS. By R. A. M. Srevenson. With 2 Copper 


Plates, 8 Illustrations in Sepia, and 24 other Illustrations, 3s. 6d. net. 
‘* Well done and interesting, as might be expected in the case of any work by 
so competent a critic.” —Times, 
“ Exceedingly interesting—without doubt one of the handiest and most com- 
pact lives of Rubens.”—Scotsman. —Spectator, 
“‘ The illustrations of this number are as abundant and good as usual,” 


A CROATIAN COMPOSER: Notes towards the Study 
of Joseph Haydn. By W. H. Havow, Author of “Studies in Modern Music,” 
With Portrait, 2s, 6d. net. 

‘A volume fall of interest, ethnical as well as musical.”—St. James’s Gazette, 

“A deeply interesting book...... Should find its way into the hands of every 
earnest musical student in the country.” —Musical Times, 

** Well worth reading.”’—Times. 


NIGHTS WITH AN OLD GUNNER, AND OTHER 
STUDIES OF WILD LIFE. ByC.J.CornisH. With many Illustrations, 
large crown 8vo, 6s. 

** Full of the excitement of sport.”—Scotsman, 
“A most delightful volame of essays in country life and sport and charming 
studies of wild life.’”’—Spectator. 


IN LINCOLN GREEN: a Merrie Tale of Robin Hood, 


By E. Griuiat. Illustrated, 5s. 
‘Thoroughly successful,” — Spectator. 
** Just the book to enchant a boy.’”’—Graphic. 


IN THE CHOIR OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY : a Story 


cf Henry Purcell’s Days. By EMMA MaRSHALL. With Illustrations, 5s. 
“*Mrs. Marshali’s imaginative pictures of the England of other days are in 
reality prose poems.”—Literature, 


MR. DE LA BERE’S POULTRY BOOK. 


THE NEW POULTRY GUIDE FOR BRITISH FARMERS 
AND OTHERS, showing the One and Only Way of Making Farm Poultry a 
Rent-Paying Industry. By Kinarp Bacuot DE La BERE, Fully I1lustrated, 1s, 

“ Practical and cheap.”’— Westminster Gazette. 
“ Plainly written, well illustrated.” —Scofsman, 
“Every farmer should have it.”—Daily Mail. 


London: SEELEY & CO., Ltd., 88 Great Russell Street, W.C. 


LITERATURE. 


Epitep spy H. D. TRAILL. PusiisHEep By THE TIMES. 
EVERY SATURDAY. Price 6p. 


NEW NELSON MANUSCRIPTS. 


See No. 20 of ‘*Literature,”’ published on Saturday, 
March 5th. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


United Kingdom. Abroad. 
Three months ... sve we OF 2 <n SO 2 7 
Six months _— ase nee 014 1 jae 015 2 
Twelve months... ee sen : 83 ms 110 4 





In Three Parts. Part I. now ready. 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALIAN ART. 
(Sculpture and Painting). 


A HANDBOOK FOR STUDENTS AND TRAVELLERS. 
IN THREE PARTS, EACH PART COMPLETE IN ITSELF, 
ILLUSTRATED, AND WITH SEPARATE APPENDIX AND INDEX. 


By SELWYN BRINTON. 





London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT and CO., Limited. 


prises ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS we ooo ore Soe £30,000,000 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 
First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject. _ Please 
State Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 





Terms: net, 





BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged, 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


New Work by Henry M. Stanley, M.P., D.C.L., &e., &e. 


Now ready. In crown 8vo, cloth, with Map and Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


THROUGH SOUTH AFRICA. 


By HENRY M. STANLEY, M.P., &c., 

Author of “ Through the Dark Continent,” “In Darkest Africa,” &c., &c. 
Being an Account of his recent Visit to Rhodesia, The Transvaal, 
Cape Colony, and Natal. 

In his Preface, Mr. STaNLEY says:—‘‘I prefer peaceful relations between 
England and the Boers of South Africa, if possible; I love what is just, fair, and 
best to and for both Britons and Boers; I naturally admire large-minded enter- 
rise; 1 pity narrow-mindedness, and dislike to see a people refusing to advance, 
po ail the world is so sympathetic and helpfully incliucd towards them, 
These explanations, I think, will enable anyone to understand the spirit of these 


letters.’ 


SPEOIAL NOTICE.—Volume TI. is now ready of 


THE ROYAL NAVY FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES 


TO THE PRESENT. By Wm. Larrp Ciowrs. Each Volume will be com- 
plete in itself, with an Index, and orders will be taken either for Sets or for 
separate Volumes, In 5 handsome royal 8vo vols., 25s. each net. 

The Contributors.—The present work, in the preparation of which Mr. 
Larrp CLOWES is being assisted by Sir Clements Marguan, K.C.B., P.R.G.S. ; 
Captain A. T. Manan, U.S.N.; Mr. H. W. Witson, Author of “Ironclads in 
Action”? ; Mr. THEODORE RoosevELtT, Assist. Sec. U.S. Navy; L. Carr Lavanton, 
and many other competent Writers, aims at being a trustworthy and. so far as 
space allows, 2 comvlete history, from the earliest times to the present. 

“Scope of the Work.—Hitherto there has been no complete history of tho 
Royal Navy of Great Britain. Moreover, no British Naval History extant is 
thoroughly well illustrated with Portraits, Maps, Plans, and Pictures taken from 
Contemporary and Authentic sources. The first volume of the History brings 
the Narrative to the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, and the second to the year 1760, 
“The Atheneum says:—‘* Whatever may be the future of the book, it can 

reely help being far, very far indeed, in advance ot anything we now have, 
ind miy—we trust swill—lead to that study of our naval history which has been 

«9 sadly neglected,’ 

Caprain MAHAN says:—“I wish you all the success your nation ought to give 
sou as a matter of patriotism.” 

OVER A THOUSAND COPIES HAVE BEEN SOLD IN A FEW DAYS OF 


ALL THE WORLD’S FIGHTING SHIPS. Written 


and Illustrated by Frep T. Jane. With Hundreds of Illustrations, The 
Text isin English, French, German, and Italian, and the body of the work 
consists of carefully anthenticated portraits of every Warship of any fighting 
value whatever. Size 8 by 12 inches. Oblony, cloth, 10s, 6d. net. 

Le Yacht says :—** Destined to be a great and legitimate success.” 

The Scotsman says :—** Must prove invaluable to naval officers.” 


REVISED AND WITH NEW CHAPTER ON THE AMERICAN NAVY. 
FIFTH EV ITION NOW READY OF 


TRONCLADS IN ACTION. By H. W. Witson. With 
Introduction by Captain A. T, Manan. Fully Illustrated, 2 vols. royal 
gv, 30s. 

The Stundard says :—' The naval world will be the wiser for the book, which 


. , 


wilt take its place as a standard work and will long retain that position.” 


HANDBOOK TO BRITISH MILITARY STATIONS 


ABROAD. Compiled and Edited by L. R. C. DuncomBEe-JEWELL. With a 
Map showing the British Military Stations in both Hemispheres, Crown 8vo, 
limp cloth, 3s. 6d. 

CAPTAIN MAHAN’S NEW WORK 


THE INTEREST OF THE UNITED STATES IN SEA 
POWER, PRESENT AND FUTURE. By Captain A.T. Manan. Crown 
vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. net. 

The Athenzum says :—** It will be seen by our readers how important is Captain 
Mahan’s book...... in the light it throws on the present and future policy of his 
country towards ourselves.” 

Literature says:—“* Captain Mahan has earned the lasting gratitude of the 
British Empire.” 


OUR HERITAGE IN THE CHURCH. Papers written 
for Divinity Students in Japan. By Epwarp Bickxerstera, D.D., late Bis- 
hop of South Tokyo, Japan. With a Preface by the Right Kev. B. F. WrEst- 
cort, D.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5. 


AUSTRALIA’S FIRST PREACHER: The Rev. Richard 


Johnson, first Chaplain of New South Wales. By James Bonwick, F.R.G.S, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
NEW ZEALAND. Vol. I. Settlement of Otago. By Tuomas Morianp 
HockeNn, M.R.U.S. Eng., F.L.S. Demy 8vo, with Portraits and other Illus- 
trations, cloth, 14s. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


CAMERA LUCIDA; or, Strange Passages in Common 
Life. By Bertnua Tuomas. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 
The World says:—*‘In ‘Camera Lucida’ we have ten varied and without 
exception admirably written stories.” 
The Observer says:—"* Can lay claim to originality both in style and subject 





» Western Morning News says:—‘*The whole of them marked by peculiar 
power of expression and delineation of character.” 

The Scotsman says:—‘‘ The stories are able productions, and the book will 
it.sfy the critical and uncritical reader alike.” 





DR. BILLROTH’S GREAT BOOK ON NURSING. 
THE CARE OF THE SICK AT HOME AND IN 


THE HOSPITAL: a Handbook for Families and for Nurses. By Dr. Tx. 
KILLROTH, late Professor of Surgery in Vienna, Translated, by special 
authority of the Author, by J. BentatL ENpEAN. Fifth Edition, Illus- 
trated, Kevised, and Enlarged, crown 8vo, extra cloth, 2s, 6d. 

The Atheneum says :—‘* A book which every woman should read,” 

The Spectator says :—** The book is admirable.” 








NOW READY, price ls. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


MARCH NUMBER. 

PRINCIPAL CONTENTS :— 
THE WORKERS—THE WHST. By Watrer A. WrcrorF. (Tlustrated.) 
SLORY OF THE REVOLUTION. By Senator Lopar. (Continued.} 
RED ROCK; A Novel. By T. NELSON PaGe. (Oontinued.) 
LUTETIA: an Unpublished Poem, By the late H.C. Bunner. &c., &c. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and COMPANY, Ltd., 
ST. DUNSTAN'S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


MESSRS. BLISS, SANDS AND CO. 


NEW NOVELS. 
A DEPARTURE FROM TRADITION, 228,0ther 
By ROSALINE MASSON. 
THE SPIRIT IS WILLING. 
By PERCIVAL PICKERING. 
ONE CROWDED HOUR. 


By A. BERESFORD RYLEY. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


TALES OF THE KLONDYKE. 


By T. MULLETT ELLIS. Large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


A BRANCH OF LAUREL. 


By A. B. LOUIS. 


HIS FORTUNATE GRACE. 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 


Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


Large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d 


A Remarkable Novel. 


IN YEARS OF TRANSITION. 
By SAMUEL GORDON, Author of “ A Handful of Exoties.” 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. 

“* The cescriptions of low life in Paris are strong withont being coarse; and 
the writing is excellent. It is a caretul work, with no easy rhetoric and no 
gaudy colouring.’’—Academy. 

“From first to last the interest is absorbing; there is not a superfluous line, 


every chapter opeus out a fresh development in the character of the hero. Itis 
a book to read and think over.’—St, James’s Budget. 


‘The work of a true artist......All through such a level of excellence is main- 
tained as to make the selection of striking passages a task both difficult and 
invidious.” —Weekly Sun. 


“ Mr. Gordon’s story is distinctly clever and original.””—Daily Chronicle. 





Johnsoniana. 


EDITING A LA MODE: 


or, An Examinafion of Dr. George Birkbeck Hill’s Johnsonian Editions. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A. 


Super-royal 8vo, 5s, net. [Ready immediately. 


An Important Military Work. 


LETTERS ON APPLIED TACTICS. 


By Major GrigPENKERL, Translated by a Retired Officer. With 4 Coloured 
Maps in text and 5 Large Maps in pocket at end, square demy 8vo, 8s, net 


*,* The above work reached a Fourth Edition in German, and has been translated 
into French, Roumanian, as also into Japanese, by order of the Japanese War Office. 


Lientenant-Colonel HENDERSON, Professor of Military History, Staff Col- 
lege, Camberley, writes :—** It is undoubtedly the most useful and practical book 
on tacties in any languages, and the translation into English is admirable. I 
shall certainly recommend all officers with whom I have anything to do to get a 
copy and study it closely.” 

“It is a work worthy of close study, and an excellent preparation for those 
who contemplate an attack on the portals of the Staff College.”’—Broad Arrow, 

«*4 few more books like this and the occupation of the army crammer will be 
gone.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

*‘ Admirable lucidity and precision characterise the exercises, from the study 
of which young officers will undoubtedly derive much profit.” 

—Army and Navy Gazette. 


THE FALSTAFF SHAKESPEARE 


Is now Issued in Two Styles. 


1,104 pages, bound in dark scarlet cloth of the best quality, with label of red 
and black, 3s. 6d. 


Also bound in green art linen, decorated with gold, with gilt top, 5s. 





Books to Keep by One. 
WINNING WHIST. By Emery Boarpmay. 


Crown 8vo, ornamental binding, gilt edges, 12s. 6d. net. 


FIGURE AND FANCY SKATING. Dedicated 


to Lady ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, and with Preface by the Ear of Dersy. 
By GrorGe A. MeaGuer, the Champion Figure Skater of the World. Pro- 
fusely Lilustrated with Diagrams, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Invaluable to all Nurses. 


THE NURSE’S REPORT BOOK. 
by K. H. (cert.) Feap 4to, biack cover, 6d. 


Compiled. 


London: 





BLISS, SANDS and CO., 12 Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


NOTES FROM A DIARY, 1873-1881 


By the Rt. Hon. Sir MOUNTSTUART E. GRANT DUFF,G.C.S.I., 
Sometime Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Governor of Madras, 1881-86. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 183. [Just out, 


“ The Diarist’s stories are good natured and in good taste. They are enter- 
taining in themselves, and they form an interesting picture of Sosiety in the 
Victorian age.’’—Daily News, 


LAW AND POLITICS 
IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


By EDWARD JENKS, MA. 
Reader in English Law in the University of Oxford. 
Demy 8vo, 12s, [Just out. 


“By far the most important and original book relating to jurisprudence 
published for some years in England is Mr. Jenks’s ‘Law and Politics in the 
Middle Ages. ’”’—Times. 

“It would be scant praise to say that it is readable and interesting: to the 
reader who cares at all for the development of ideas as distinguished from the 
bare calendar of events, it is brilliant.”—Literature. 


MEMOIRS OF A HIGHLAND LADY 
(Miss Grant of Rothiemurchus, afterwards Mrs. Smith of 
Baltiboys, 1797-1885.) 

Edited by Lady STRACHEY. 

Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d, [Just out. 


“No more delightful book, and none with the characteristic Highland 
atmosphere more strongly perceptible in it has been published for many a long 
day than the autobiography of El zabeth Grant...... the book is altogether 
charming.” — Glasgow Herald, 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF 
FRANCE. 


From the Earliest Times to the Fall of the Second Empire in 1870. 
With Notes and Illustrations of the Institutions of the Country. 


By W. H. JERVIS, M.A. 
A NEW EDITION, thoroughly Revised and in great part Rewritten. 
By ARTHUR HASSALL, Censor of Christ Church, Oxford. 
With many new Woodcuts, 760 pp., post 8vo, 7s, 6d, 











[Just out. 


LATER GLEANINGS: 


Theological and Ecelesiastical. 
A New Series of Gleanings of Past Years, 


By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
Second Edition, royal 16mo, 33. 6d. [Just out. 


ConTENTS:—The Dawn of Creation and Worship—Proem to Genesis—Robert 
Elsmere: the Battle of Belief—Ingersoll on Christianity—The Elizabethan 
Settlement—Queen Elizabeth and the Church of England—The Church under 
Henry—Professor Huxley and the Swine Miracle—The Place of Heresy and 
Schism—True and False Conceptions of the Atonement—The Lord’s Day— 
Ancient Beliefs in a Future State—Soliloquium and Postscript on the Pope and 
Anglican Orders. 


CANON GORE’S NEW WORK. 
AN EXPOSITION OF THE 
EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


By the Rev. CHARLES GORE, Canon of Westminster, 


Crown 8vo, 3:3. 6d. 


BIMETALLISM. 


A Summary and Examination of the Arguments For and Against 
a Bimetalliec System of Currency. 


By Major LEONAKD DARWIN. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“The book is the best contribution to the currency controversy of recent 
years. It may beread with advantage by the disputants on both sides.” 


—Scotsman, 
A FLOWER HUNTER 
IN QUEENSLAND. 


Illustrations of Wanderings in Queensland and also in New Zealand. 


By Mrs. ROWAN. 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 14s. 


NEW EDITION (NINTH) OF 
HANDBOOK TO SPAIN. 


By RICHARD FORD. 
Thoroughly Revised and Corrected and brought up to date. 


Index and Directory of Hotels, 4 Maps and 55 carefully drawn Plans of Towns 
and Buildings. 2 vols., 20s. [Just out, 








[Just out, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


‘S 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & €O.’S List, 


With Portrait, 24 Plates (8 Charts), and 14 Illustrations in the Text 
(6 Charts), 2 vols. 8vo, 36s, 


DRAKE AND THE TUDOR NAVY. With 


a History of the Kise of England as a Maritime Power. By Juutan §, Corser, 
** A valuable output from the mine of history, and a most welcome help . 
all who would understand the origin and progress of British sea-power,” 
—Daily News, 


With 3 Portraits and a Map, and a PREFACE by FIELD-MARSHAL 
LORD ROBERTS OF KANDAHAR, 8vo, lés. 


A MEMOIR OF MAJOR-GENERAL SIR 


HENRY CRKSWICKE RAWLINSON, Bart., K.C.B., F.R.S., D.C.L., F.R.G8 
&c. By GrorGe Raw inson, M.A.,, F.R.G.S., Canon of Canterbury, . 


LONGMANS’ CIVIL ENGINEERING SERIES. 
EDITED BY THE AUTHOR OF “NOTES ON BUILDING CONSTRUCTION” 


RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION. By Witty 


Hemineway MILts, M.I.C.E., Engineer-iu-Chief, Great Northern Railway 
Ireland. With 516 Diagrams and Illustrations, 8vo, 18s, net. ° 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE CHARGE 


OF APOSTASY AGAINST WORDSWORTH. By W. HaLe Wuire, Kditor 
of the ‘Description of the Wordsworti and Coleridge MSs, in the 
Possession of Mr. T. Norton Longman.’’ Crown 8vo, 33, 6d. 


NEW BOOK BY DR. A. G. MORTIMER. 


JESUS AND THE RESURRECTION : Thirty 


Addresses for Good Friday and Easter. By the Kev. ALFRED G, Mortiurn, 
D.D., Rector of St. Mark’s, Philadelphia. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


NEW BOOK BY MR. STANLEY WEYMAN. 


SHREWSBURY: a Romance of the Reign of 


William III, By Sranutey J. Werman, Author of ‘‘A Gentleman of 
France,” &c, With 24 Illustrations by Claude A, Shepperson. Crown 
8vo, 6s, 

“A romance that will stand by ‘The Gentleman of France’ or ‘ The House of 
the Wolf.’ There is not a dull page in the book,”—Star. 

“A more stirring narrative, a story fuller of life, or richer in dramatic 
colour, has not yet come from the same pen,” —Daily News, 

‘It need hardly be said that Mr. Weyman’s brilliant pen provides tis witha 
vivid picture of the times of which he treats...... ‘Shrewsbury’ will hold its owa 
beside any of its brilliant predecessors.”—Speaker. 

“Mr. Weyman styles his new book simply a romance, but it is in realitya 
historical novel, and an uncommonly able and interesting piece of work into the 
bargain..... The great trinmph of the book is really the self-revelation of the 
narrator. Tre psychology of cowardice has seldom been more elaborately set 
forth in a work of fiction.” —Spectator. 





THE LAST ROMANOE OF THE LATE WILLIAM MORRIS. 


THE SUNDERING FLOOD: a Romance. By 


Wittimam Morris, Author of ‘The Earthly Paradise,” &c, Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

‘The charm of the book is upon us still. The joy of life, the youthfulness ot 
it all, the frank belief in the love of women and the honour of men, the open- 
eyed wonder of boyhood in presence of the beauty of God’s universe, will go with 
us for days like some haunting strain of the music of a great master. This 
book will rank with Morris’s best work, between ‘Sigurd’ and ‘ The Roots of 
the Mountains.’ ’’—Daily News, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


MARCG, 1898. Price Sixpence. 


Tse DuENNA OF A GENIUS. By M. E. ;) Tne SECRET OF THE WILLOW-WREY, 
Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell), | By W. H. Hudson, 

Author of “In a North Oountry - 

Village” “A Daughter of the Soil,” |Suspense. By Ada Smith. 


&e. Chaps. 6-9. Tue TrrewritinG Crerk. By E. 





** Memoirs OF 4 HIGHLAND Lavy.” By Smith. 

Mrs. Andrew Lang. Tur Season oF THE Year. By Grant 
Love’s LIFE. By Walter Herries Allen, 
THE HEarT OF y Pollock ; At THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Andrew 

Memory. o . Lang. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, Bombay, and New York. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


MARCH, 1898. Price 2s. 6d, 





ConTENTS. 

1, ErisopEs OF THE MONTH, 

. Face To Fack 1n West AFrica. By Admiral Maxse. 

3. THe British Army. By Sir Edward Bulwer, K.C.B. 7 
4, Tue INDIAN ORISIS AND A REMEDY. By Hon. Herbert C, Gibbs. 
5, THe Sorrows oF A SCRIBBLER. 

. THe Hieguer Rascatity. By H. E. M. Stutfield. 
7. Tue Comine Partition or Cutna. By John Foreman. 

8 AN ARTIST OF Many Metuops. By A. L. Baldry. 

9. AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 
10. Seconp THouGHTs on Ruopesta, By J. Y. F. Blake. x 
11, Tue IrtsH Lanp Acts aT Work. By Arthony Traill, M D. (Fellow 

of Trinity College, Dublin, and Member of the Fry Commission). 

12, A COLONIAL CHRONICLE, : . 
13, CoRRESPONDENCE (The Sugar Crash and After? By Sir Charles W alpole). 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, London, W.C._ 








To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 





Office not later than the first post on Friday. 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


JUST OUT. 


LECTURES ON LANDSCAPE. 


By Joun Ruskry. Given at Oxford in January and 
February, 1871. With 20 Plates in Photogravure and two 


in Colour. 
These Lectu 





res were originally Illustrated by means of pictures 
Jhosen from the Author's private collection, the University 
6 ales &e.; 22 of them are now reproduced in this volume. 
The Plates include SEVEN Unpublished Turners. 
SEVEN Subjects from the “ Liber Studiorum.” : 
TWO Studies by the Author, one Reynolds, one Fra Lippo 


+ oni end one Burne-Jones. 
. with “ Studies in Both Arts,” 15 by 11 inches. Buck- 


ram, gilt top, #2 2s. net. 


MODERN PAINTERS. By Joun Ruskin. A New, 
Cheap Edition, complete in small form. 6 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, 
£22s, net. With the 225 Woodcuts, the one Lithograph, and the 89 Full-page 
Illustrations reproduced in Photogravure and Half-Tone, The Text is com- 
plete, and includes the ‘‘ Epilogue,” written by Mr. Ruskin in 1888. 


A BOOK OF PSALMS. Rendered into English 
Verse by the late ARTHUR TREVOR JeBB. With an Introduction by Professor 
JERB Feap. 8vo, 210 pp.y cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. . 

“Sip vularly pure, smooth, and finished. A valuable addition to my library.” 
. —Wwm. Watsuam How, late Bishop of Wakefield. 


THE BIBLE REFERENCES OF JOHN 


USKIN. Selected (by permission of Mr. Ruskin) and Arranged in 
Alphabetical Order by Mary and ELLEN Gisss, Orown 8yo, 320 pp., cloth 


gilt, 56. net. 
THE LITERARY YEAR-BOOK, 1898. 
In addition to the permanent matter brougkt up to date, this issue includes 


Edited by JOSEPH JACOBS. 
many entirely new sections, and contains a Photogravure Frontispiece—the 
latest Portrait of Joun Rus«in, by Hollyer. 
Some New Sections Include :— 
LiteRATURE IN 1897; A COMPREHENSIVE REVIEW OF THE YEAR'S PROGRESS, 
By the Editor. 
Sport AND TRAVEL IN 1897: A Review. By F. G. Aflalo. 
Writers IN 1897: APPRECIATIONS OF THOSE WHO HAVE JUST COME TO THE 
yront. With Portraits. 
Booxs IN 1897: A SELFCTED AND CLassI¥IED List OF THE OHnIEF WORKS 
PUBLISHED DURING 1897. 
Book SALES. MSS. CoLiections. 
Literary NEWSPAPERS. LITERARY REcoRpDs, 
SERIES. LITFRARY REFERENCE Books, 
Record SEARCHERS. Noms DE Pioume, &c, 


Crown &vo, cloth, Designed Cover, 352 pp., 33. 6d. 
GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 
SMOPOLI S x An International and Tri-Lingual 
CO x Monthly Review. 
Edited by F. ORTMANS.—Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS FOR MARCH. 





OvT OF THE CAGE... es tee tes es Re «. F.W. Robinson, 
Oprs IN CONTRIBUTION TO THE SONG OF FRENCH His- 
TorY: THE REVOLUTION 


asi ie eed eee ... George Meredith, 
Notrs oN FLéceEu’s ‘“* History oF Comic LITERATURE,” 


FDITED BY H. Buxton FORMAN... ove ‘on w. SS. T. Coleridge, 
Tae LITERARY MOVEMENT IN GERMANY .., ove «» John G, Robertson. 
NavLrs ven as oe one eee ve see « Arthur Symons, 
Tuk MAKER OF LENSES ... ase sso eee eco «. I. Zangwill. 

THE GLOBE ANDTHE ISLAND .«. oe oe oe Henry Norman, 


La RESSEMBLANCE sie one tee ose eee .. Jean Ramean, 
La QUESTION SOCIALE see one eee see -» Paul Deschanel. 
Les CAHIERS DE MONTAUBAN, PUBLIES PAR HENRY 
LaPavuze a ee as ce cas i oa 
Le PaTRIOTISME CORSE DU LIzUTENANT NAPOLKON 
BONAPARTE (1785-17£9) aad ae ee aus ae 
Letrres INEpDITES A GUSTAVE D’EICHTHAL, PUBLIEKS 
PAR EvGene b’EICHTHAL .., ‘a pe aa bee 
Revor pu Mois i sas 
Im Neven Lesen... ace aa aes ae ea 
Zur KRiTIK DES SOZIALISTISCHEN ZUKUNFTSSTAATS 
NaPOLEON I, UND PREUSSEN ... px ea mae eee 
“ ZUKUNFTSSTAATLICHES ”; ZWEI OFFENE SCHREIBEN ... 


J. A. D. Ingres, 
Arthur Chuquet, 


John Stuart Mill, 
Francis de Pressensé, 
W. Dietrich. 
Adolph Wagner, 
Max Lenz. 
Rudolph Sohm and 
Eduard Bernstein, 
PoLiTIScHES IN DEUTSCHER BELEUCHTUNG .- ** Ignotus,” 
SUPPLEMENT.—Literary and Dramatic Bulletins, Notices of Reviews 
in English, French, and German. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
\A@ SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 








'MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


BY ALFRED AUSTIN, POET LAUREATE. 


SONGS OF ENGLAND. 


Feap. 8ve, price One Shilling net. 





In 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


FRANCE, By J. E. C. Bonney. 


Vol. I. THE REVOLUTION AND MODERN FRANCE, &c. 
Vol. II. THE PARLIAMENTARY SYSTEM. 


ST, JAMES’S GAZETTE. —“ At the present time, when all English eyes. 
are turned upon France, either because of the Zola trial or our own foreign rela- 
tions, it is useful to be able to study the real French Republic as it is revealed in 
the admirable study of ‘ France’ just published by Mr. Bodley.”’ 

SPECTATOR.—“ We have in this work a most lucid, able, impartial, and com- 


prehensive treatment of tbe political situation in France...... A work which may 
be compared with Taine’s ‘ Study of England’...... A competent and genuine survey 
by a trained political thinker of the France of to-day......It presents through 


every page @ most luminous exposition, not alone of the politics, but of the 
temper, feeling, and genius of the Freach people.” 





NEW NOVEL BY ROLF BOLDREWOOD, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PLAIN LIVING: a Bush Idyll. By Ror 


Bo._prewoop, Author of “ Robbery Under Arms,” “* The Miner’s Right,” &c. 
ACADEMY.—“ A hearty story, deriving charm from the odours of the bush, 
and the bleating of incalculable sheep.” 
DAILY MAIL.—“ One of the lightest, brightest, and most social of stories.’ 





Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


REASON AND FAITH: a Reverie. 


Volume VI. now ready. 


THE EVERSLEY BIBLE. Arranged in 


Paragraphs, with an Introduction, by J. W. MackarL, M.A, In 8 vols., to 
be published monthly. Globe 8vo, 53, each. 


Volume VI.—EZEKIEL TO MALACHI. 
*,* The Text is that of the Authorised Version. 


GUARDIAN.—“In this form the Bible becomes as easy to read as any other 
book, and if only the experiment is once made they will find it at least as inter- 
esting as any other book.” 








Globe 8vo, 4s, 6d. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR PAST & PRESENT 


In Three Parts.—Part I. Modern English Grammar.—Part II. Idiom and 
Construction.—Part I[I, Historical English: Word Building and Derivation. 
With Appendices on Prosody, Synonyms, and other outlying subjects. By 
J. OC. NESFIELD, M.A, 


The March Number of 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


ILLUSTRATED, PRICE ls. 4p. 
CONTAINS :— 
WITH THE DEAD. 
By I. ZANGWILL. 


THE RIVER TRIP TO THE KLONDIKE. 
By JOHN SIDNEY WEBB. 


THE MAMMOTH CAVE OF KENTUCKY. 
By JOHN R. PROCTER. 
Etc. Etc. Ete. 
MACMILLAN & CO. (Limited), London. 








Just published, price 1s.; post-free, ls. 1d. 


ARMY ORGANIZATION : a Short Reply to Long Service. 


By Sir ARTHUR HaLiBuRTON, G.C.B., late Under-Secretary of State for 
War. 104pp. demy 8vo, in wrapper. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, 8. W. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


Catalogues post-free,. 


IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1551. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS,, Ohancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthlyebaiances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Parchased and Sold. 





A pure Solztion, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, 
Safest Aperient for Gelicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infante, | 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 


___ FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1378, 











GOLD MEDAL, 


; 
| 
; 
; 
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NOTICE. 


A SECOND EDITION of 

DUCHESSES, fdited by VERE 
with 
Lllustrations, demy 8vo, 
16s., will be ready early next week. 





POSTER, 


THE TWO 


17 Photogravure 
cloth, price 





London : BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 50 Old Bailey. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
ConTENTS FoR MARCH, 


TuE DEMORALISATION OF FRANCE, 
Tue IMMORALITY AND COWARDICE OF MODERN LOAN 


Moncers. By A. J. Wilson. 
Ture Miuitaky AmaTEuRS. By Tearem, M.P. 
AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION. By Sir Edmund 


Verney, Bart. 

THE SECRET OF Batpness. By G. Clarke Nuttall. 

AuIkaR THE WISE. By Dr. K. J. Dillon. 

THe PROBLEM IN THE Far WAST. 
Jane. 

Tue REGISTRATION OF MIDWIVES. 
Cullingworth, M.D. 

Tue DRaGoN AND THE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 
Mitchell Innes. 

Tue DeEcLINE OF TRACTARIANISN. 
Parson. 

THE ROMANCE OF ScHOOL. 
almond, 

THE RELATION OF CHOICE 
Emma Marie vaiilard. 

THe STRIKE OF THE GERMAN STUDENTS IN AUSTRIA, 
By 8S. Schidrowitz. 


London: Iszister and Co., Limited, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 


SANITATION 


on a Sound Basis and ip form for Universal 
Adoption in 
TOWNS and CITIES. 
A Small Pamphiet with Illustrations 
By JOHN D. GARRETT, 
WOODROYD, Sr. BRIAVELS, COLEFORD, GLOS. 
Price 2s, 6d. 


3y Fred T. 
By Chas, T. 
By N. G. 
By a Country 
By the Warden of Glen- 


To Frterpom. By 








s s J 
United Service Magazine. 
ConTENTS FOR MAROH,. Price Two Shillings, 
British Interests in the Far Est. 
Colonel Mark Bett, V.C., C.B. 
A Solution of the Army Problem. ‘Skene Dusu.” 
A-propos de Dréfus. 
The French in Central Africa. 
Naval Reminiscences. 
Indirect Laying for Railway Guns. 
Captain F. Motony, R.E. 
The Civil War of 98, Lieut. C. Houmrs Witsoy, R.A, 
Tommy Atkins. Rev. Kk. J. Harpy, M.A. 
Contemporary Spanish Reports on Trafa!zar. 
K, G. FEstine, 
Russia in Asia. Major C. E. pk tA Porr Beresrorp. 


London: William Clowes and Sons, Ltd., i8 Charing 
Cross, S.W. 


Captain Satuspury. 
EMERITUS, 


UNDER THE SANCTION OF THE COMMITTEE 
OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE, 
NOW READY.—Over 2,600 pages, price 50s. 


BURDETT’S OFFICIAL 
INTELLIGENCE FOR 1898. 


CONCERNING ALL CLASSES OF BRIIISH, 
COLONIAL, AMERICAN, AND FOREIGN 
SECURITIES. 

Special Chapters on SEVENTEEN YEARS’ SECURITIES; 
A History oF LocaL INDEBTEDNESS; FINANCIAL 
AND GENERAL Statistics OF CHILI; RaAILways; 
COLONIAL AND INDIAN Finance; MUNICIPAL AND 
County FINANCE, AND National DEpPTs OF THE 
Wor.p. ™ 

By SIR HENRY BURDETT, K.O.B. 


“This well-known and invaluable work......i37 now 


quite indispensable to all Banking and Financial 
Institutions, Stockbrokers and others,”—Times. 


London: SPOTTISWOODE and CO., 
54 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.O. 


READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s, each, 








CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 


| THE OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK 


OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
FOR 1898. 


Demy 8vo, paper boards, 33.; cloth boards, 4s. 


UNDER THE SANCTION OF 
Tuer ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY, YORE, ARMAGH, 
AND Dustin, [THE Primus OF SCOTLAND, 
Tuer BISHOPS OF THE ENGLISH, IRISH, SCOTTISH, 
AND AMERICAN CHURCHES, 
TuE LOWER HOUSE OF CONVOCATION OF THE PROVINCE 
OF CANTERBURY, and by 
TuE CONVOCATION OF YORK. 


The Sixteenth Issue of this important work pre- 
sents an anthorised and comprehensive record of the 
condition and work of the Church of England, and 
of all Churches in communion with her throughout 
the world. 


This Volume has a special interest and value, as it 
gives a complete statistical review of the present 
position and work of the Church in England and 
Wales, compiled from the returns furnished by 
the Parochial Olergy under the new system recently 
recommended by the Convocations of Canterbury 
and York. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 
London: Northumberland Avenue, W.C.; 43 Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C. Brighton : 129 North Street. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No. 989. MARCH, 1898, 2s. 6d, 

Tue Ortes OF Paris. 

JOHN SPLENDID: THE TALE OF A PooOR GENTLEMAN, 
AND THE LITTLE Wars OF Lorn. By Neil Munro, 
Chaps, 15-18, 

THE TRUTH ABOUT THE CARDINAL'S MurDER, By 
A. Lang. 

“Ar Kaur!”? a Story OF THE PLAGUE, 
Crosthwaite. 

GxERMaN CounTRY Lire, By G. W. Steevens. 

WITCHCRAFT AND CuRIsTIANITY, By H. M. Doughty. 

TemaGcami. By Archibald Lampman. 

ADVENTURES OF THE COMTE DF LA MUETTE.— 
QUATREMAINS-QUATREPATTES — THE AFFAIR OF 
THE CANDLES. By Bernard Capes. 

Tuna-Fisninc. By Edward A. Irving. 

‘Lookin’ Back.” ‘*I Minp THE Day,” 
O’ Neill, 

Tur Looxer-on.—The Listener to the Worlds: his 
Message to Moses — The Judenhetz reasonably 
accounted for—The Portentous Nineties — Pro- 
posed Festival of Revenge for ’98 — Reerniting: 
Progress forbids—Three Words with Mr. Mill— 
War’s Romance—At Osobri—The much-neglected 
Tale of Shibli Bagarag. 

Tar DEBATE ON THE ADDRESS, 





By J.G. 


By Moira 


Wm. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 





Accident Assurance. 
Accident and Disease Assurance. 
Employers’ Liability Assurance, 

Fidelity Guarantee. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Established 1849. Claims Paid, £3,850,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


Extract FROM A LECTURE ON “Foops aNnpD 
THEIR VALUES,” BY Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.H., 
&c.—“ If any motives—first, of due regard for health, 
and second, of getting full food-value for money ex- 
pended—can be said to weigh with us in choosing 
our foods, then I say that Cocoa (Epps’s being the 
most nutritious) should be made to replace tea and 
coffe without hesitation. Cocoa is a food; tea and 
coffee are not foods. This is the whole science of 





DAVID DOUGLAS'S List, 


Just published, 1 vol. demy 8vo, Tllustrated, 10/6 net 


LINES from MY LOG-BOOKs 


By Admiral the Right Hon. Sir Jouy 
DALRYMPLE Hay, Bart., K.O.B., D.C.L., &. 0 


Just published, 1 vol. crown 8v0, 5s, 


MEMORIALS OF THE Rey, 


NORMAN MACLEOD, Sen., D.D., Minister 

st. Columba’s Church, Glasgow, Dean of Re 
Chapel Royal, and one of her Majesty’s Chay 
lains for Scotland, By his Son, Jomy ¥ 
MacLrop, F,8.A.Scot., of Kintarbert and Glen 
Saddell. a 


Just published, 1 vol. demy 8vo, Illustrated, 15s, net 


A HANDBOOK OF HORSE. 


SHOEKING. With Introductory Chapters on th, 
Anatomy and Physiology of the Horse’s Foot 
By Jno. A. W. Dontar, M.R.C.V.S., with the 
Collaboration of ALBERT WHEATLEY, F.R0.V. 


In 3 vols. demy 8vo, 45s, 


CELTIC SCOTLAND: a His. 


tory of Ancient Alban. By the late Wittuy 7p 
Skene, D.C.L., LL.D., Historiographer - Royal 
for Scotland, Second Edition, carefully Revise 
by the Author, with a new Index to the Entire 


Work. 
Vol. I. HISTORY AND ETHNOLOGY. 15s, 
Vol. II. CHURCH AND CULTURE, 15s, 
Vol. III. LAND AND PEOPLE. lis, 


In 5 vols. royal 8vo, with abont 2,500 Illustrations 
42s net each vo i 


THE CASTELLATED AND 


DOMESTIC ARCHITKCTURE OF SOOTLAND, 
By Davip Mace1pBon and THOMAS Ross, 

“It is hardly possible to exaggerate the labour 
involved in the production of the present work, or to 
speak too highly of the accuracy and completeness of 
the letterpress and the illustrations. The anthors 
are fairly entitled to boast that they have placed 
before the reajer the minutest particulars about 
every edifice, castle, peel tower, picturesque ruin...... 
between Caithness and the southern counties of 
Scotland. For elearness of outline, fidelity of detail, 
and uniformity of execution, the illustrations are 
truly admirable.”—Suturday Review, 


In 8 vols. royal 8vo, 42s net each vol. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL 


ARCHITECTURE OF SCOTLAND. From the 
Earliest Christian Times to the Seventeenth 
Century. By Davip Maceippon and THoMs 


“The work appeals to a wider circle than archi- 
tects, builders, and patrons. It deserves to havea 
place on the shelves of every library belonging to 
Scotsmen at home or abroad who wish to preserve 
records of the history of their country.’’—Architect. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 563. 


SCOTLAND UNDER HER 


KARLY KINGS. A History of the Kingdom to 
the Close of the Thirtventh Century, By E, 
WixtiiaM ROBERTSON, 





THE RHIND LECTURES IN 

ARCHMOLOGY. 

From 1876 to 1882 and 1884. 
JOSEPH ANDERSON, LL.D. 
In 2 vols. demy 8v», 12s. each. 

SCOTLAND IN EARLY 

CHRISTIAN TIMES. 
In 2 vols, demy 8vo, 12s 


SCOTLAND IN PAGAN 
TIMES. 
SIR ARTHUR MITCHELL, M.D., LL.D. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vyo, 15s. 


THE PAST IN THE PRE- 


SENT, 
SIR SAMUEL FERGUSON, Q.C., LL.D. 


1 vol. demy Svo, 12. 


OGHAM INSCRIPTIONS IN 


IRELAND, WALES, AND SCOTLAND. 





In 1 vol. small 4to, Illustrated, 21s. net. 


A HISTORY OF FOWLING: 


being an Account of the many enrious Devices by 
which Wild Birds are or have been Ca) tured in 
different Parts of the World, By the Rev. H.A. 
MacPHERSON, M.A. 


In 1 vol. royal 8vo, 30s. 


HELIGOLAND AS AN ORNI- 


THOLOGICAL OBSERVATORY. The Resul 
of Fifty Years’ Experience. By the late HrINRICH 
GaTKe, Honorary Member of the British Orni- 
thologists’ Union, &c. Translated by RUDOLPH 
Rosenstock, M.A.Oxon. ’ 
A volume which will ever remain famous in the 
annals of ornithology.’ —Tield. 3 
“One of the most original, most remarkable, and 
most valuable books ever written about birds.” 
—Auk, New York. 
“The most fascinating and important contribution 
to our knowledge of the ever marvellous phenomena 
of migration that has yet appeared.”—Daily News. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOTICE.—Ox March 0th will be published an important work of Travel and Adventure, 
T 











HREE YEARS IN SAVAGE AFRICA, éy Z/ONEL DECLE, with 100 llustra- 
tions and 5 Maps, demy 8vo, 21s, This book contains a long Introduction by H. M. 
STANLEY, MP. 


a ae 
A FRONTIER CAMPAIGN. By Viscount Fincastie, V.C., and Lieutenant P. C. Exiort- 


LOCKHART. With a Map and Illustrations, crown Svo, 6s. 
A narrative of the recent operations of the Field Forces on the North-West Frontier. 





THE WEST AFRICAN CRISIS. 
CAMPAIGNING ON THE UPPER NILE AND NIGER. By Lieutenant Srymovur 
VANDELEDR. With an Introduction by Sir G. GOLDIE, K.C-M.G. With 4 Maps, I!lustrations, and Plans, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


A Narrative of Service (1) on the Upper Nile in 1895 and 1896 ; and (2) under Sir George Goldie in the Niger Campaign of January, 1897, describing the Capture 
of Bida and lloriv,and the French Occupation of Boussa, The Book thus deals with the Two Districts of Africa where now the French and English stand face to face. 


THE NIGER SOURCES. By Colonel J. Trorrern, R.A. With a Map and Illustrations, 
« Reple! e wth valuable information. ‘The map is really excellent.”—Athenzum. “A very valuable narrative.’”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“The subject matter is so topical at present, and the range of new ground covered is so considerable, that the pages could not be dull.’’—Daily Telegraph, 
“A yery interesting account.” —Standard, 


EXPLORATION AND HUNTING IN CENTRAL AFRICA. By Major A. Sr. H. Giszons, 


F.R.G.8. With 8 Full-page Illustrations by C. Whymper, 25 Photographs, and a Map, demy 8vo, 15s, ia ' 
“A grand record of quiet, tactful resolution, His adventures were as various as his sporting exploits are exciting.”—Times, 





«4 manly narrative.” —Leeds Mercury. ‘* Of great and varied interest.’’—Glasgow Herald, 
AHISTORY OF BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. By H.E. Ecerron, M.A. Demy 8vo, 12/6. 
“admirably lucid and valuable.”—Globe. “ Full of facts and intelligent thought.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The thoughts this well-written and able volume suggests are grave, dignified, and weighty.”—Birmingham Post. 


WORKHOUSES AND PAUPERISM. By Lovisa Twininc. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


[Social Questions Series, 


A HISTORY OF THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, 1845-95. By Cuartes H. 


GRINLING. With Maps and Illustrations, demy 8ve, 10s. 6d. 
“The only adequate history of a great Enylish railway that has as yet appeared.”—Times. 
“An excellent history, full of valuable information,’’—Glasgow Herald. “* Admirably written and crammed with interesting facts.”—Daily Mail. 
“An extremely brilliant history.’—Leeds Mercury. **Told with extraordinary skill and charm,”—Yorkshire Post. 


RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN ANCIENT EGYPT. By W. M. Firnpvers Perriz, 


D.C.L., LL.D. Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


ANARCHISM. ByE. V. Zenker. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A critical study and history, as well as a trenchant criticism of the Anarchist movement in Europe, 
“A most important contribution to the snbject.”—Scotsman, 


THE ODES OF HORACE. Translated by A. D. Goptry, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, 


Oxford. Crown 8vo, 2s. [Classical Translations. 


DISCIPLINE AND LAW: Some Lenten Addresses, By H. H. Henson, B.D., Fellow of All 


Souls’, Oxford. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. THE CHURCHMAN’S LIBRARY. 
SOME NEW TESTAMENT PROBLEMS. By Arruur Waicnut, Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s 


College, Cambridge, Crown 8vo, 63, 
This book deals with a number of important problems from the standpoint of the “ Higher Criticism.” 


LEADERS OF RELIGION. 
THOMAS CRANMER. By A. J. Mason, D.D., Canon of Canterbury. With a Portrait, crown 


7 THE LIBRARY OF DEVOTION. 
THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Newly ‘Translated, with an Introduction and 


Notes, by C. BIGG, D.D., late Student of Christ Church. Pott 8vo, 2s.; leather, 3s. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By Joun Kesie. With Introduction and Notes, by Warrer Lock, 


D.D., Warden of Keble College, Ireland Professor at Oxford. 


THE HOLY SACRIFICE. By F. Wesron, M.A., Curate of St. Matthew’s, Westminster. 


Pott 8vo, 1s. 
A small volume of devotions at the Holy Communion, especially adapted to the needs of servers and of those who do not communicate, 


FICTION. 


THE FIRST LARGE EDITION HAVING BEEN EXHAUSTED, THE SECOND IS IN THE PRESS. 
SIMON DALE. By Anruony Hors. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A brilliant novel. The hero is a perfect hero of romance.”—Athenzum, 

“ The style is virile and distinguished, and the whole tale most entertaining reading.”—St. Jumes’s Gazette, 

“The dialogue is so alert, the spirit of the actors so indomitable, and all so charmingly told ”’— World. 

“The dialogue is witty and brilliant. The picture of Nell Gwynne is full of life and colour.” —Westminster Gazette. 


A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. By Sara Jeannette Duncan, Author of “An American 








Girl in London,” Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition in the press, 
4 9 
THE VINTAGE. By E. F. Benson, Author of “Dodo.” Illustrated by G. P. Jacomb-Hood. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. A Romance of the Greek War of Independence. [Second Edition, 
“The leading characters stand out and the love story is told with charm and delicacy.”—Westminster Gazette. 
“An excellent piece of romantic literature; a very graceful and moving story.”—Saturday Review, “* The book is full of vivid detai),”—Daily Telegraph. 
“ A notable achievement.”—Standard. ** Mr, Benson is to be heartily congratulated.”—Glasgow Herald, 


TRAITS AND CONFIDENCES. By the Hon. Emmy Lawtzss, Author of “ Hurrish,” 
“Maelcho,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** A book which is not lacking in the characteristic excellences of Miss Lawless’s more elaborate works.” —Scotsman, 


“* Full of delicate spirit.””—Pall Mall Gazette. **Singularly clever.”—Truth, 
’ 
JOSIAH’S WIFE. By Norma Lormer. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
" Awitty and interesting book. Josiah is a noble character and Camela is bewitching.””— Queen. _ “A well told story.”—Daily Chronicle, 
Written in a bright and witty style.’”’—Pall Mall Gazette. “It has literary finish and deep feeling.”— Daily Mail, 


THE KLOOF BRIDE. By Ernest Granvinte, Author of “The Fossicker.” Illustrated, 


crown Syo, 33, 6d, A Story of South African Adventure. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND COZ’S NEW BOOKS 





NEW EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


To be Issued in Thirteen Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 68. each. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION 


W. M. THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS 


This New and Revised Edition Comprises 
ADDITIONAL MATERIAL AND HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED LETTERS, SKETCHES, AND DRAWINGS 
Derived from the Author’s Original Manuscripts and Note-Books. 


Tux authorised Life of Thackeray has never been written, because it was the novelist’s expressed wish that there should he no 
biography. But his life is in his books, and of each book a memoir, forming an Introduction to each volume, has been written by 


his surviving daughter, Mrs. Ricomonp Rircuiz. 


The works will be arranged as far as possible in chronological order, and each novel will be contained in a single volume, 

This edition will be printed by Messrs. Ballantyne, Hanson, & Co., from new type, and will contain numerous Illustrations by 
the Author, Richard Doyle, George du Maurier, Frederick Walker, George Cruikshank, Sir J. E. Millais, P.R.A., Luke Fildes, R.4° 
Charles Keene, Frank Dicksee, R.A., and F. Barnard. These Illustrations are reproductions of steel engravings and woo! 
engravings which appear in the Edition de Luze, together with New Drawinas and Sxercues by the Author, and several Facsrmjz3; 
ef his Manuscript, as well as Porrraits of the Author hitherto unpublished. The new portraits of Thackeray include that by 
Maclise in the possession of the Garrick Club, the Committee of which has kindly consented to its reproduction. 


THE FIRST VOLUME WILL BE PUBLISHED S:MULTANEOUSLY IN THIS COUNTRY AND IN THE UNITED STATES ON APRIL 15th, 1893, 
and a volume will be issued each subsequent month, so that the entire Edition will be completed on April 15th, 1899, 
The Volumes will appear in the following order :— 


1, Vanity Farr. 
2. PENDENNIS. 
3. YELLOWPLUSH Papers, &e. 
4. Barry Lynpon, &e. 
5. Sketcu Books, &c. 


7. Esmonp, ce. 
8. NEWCOMES. 


9. Curistmas Books, &e. Re 


With 20 Full-page Illustrations, 11 Woodcuts, a Facsimile Letter, and a New Portrait 
6. ConTRIBUTIONS TO PUNCH. 10. 


VIRGINIANS. 
11. Puiurp, &e. 
12 Dents Duvat, &e. 
MIscELLANIES, &¢. 





Now ready.—With a Map, post 8vo, 6s. 


EGYPT IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY ; 


Or, Mehemet Ali & his Successors until the British Occupation in 1882. 


By DONALD A. CAMERON, 
H.B.M.’a Consul at Port Said. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF A DISTINGUISHED IRISHMAN. 
On March 7th.—With a Portrait, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


MR. GREGORY’S LETTER-BOX, 
1813-30. 
Edited by LADY GREGORY. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR EARLE, 


Now ready.—Crown 8vo, 63. 


A SIMPLE GRAMMAR OF 


ENGLISH NOW IN USK. By Joun Karte, M.A., Rector of Swanswick ; 
Rawlinsonian Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Oxford; Author 
of ‘‘ English Prose: its Elements, History, and Usage,” ‘‘ The Phisology of 
the English Tongue,” &c. 

Morning Post,—‘‘ Can be studied with profit by every student of English,” 


DEEDS THAT WON THE 


EMPIRE. By the Rev. W. H. Fircuerrt (“ Vedette”). FIFTH EDITION, 
with 16 Portraits and 11 Plans, crown 8vo, 63. 
Bookman.—“ There is no bluster, no brag, no nauseous cant about a chosen 
people; but there is a ringing enthusiasm for endurance, for dashing gallantry, 
or daring and difficult feats, which generous-hearted boys and men will respond 
to quickly, There is not a flabby paragraph from beginning to end.” 


RELIGIO MEDICI, and other Essays. 
By Sir Tuomas Brownr. KEidited, with an Introduction, by D. Luorp 
Roserts, M.D., F.RO.P. Revised Edition, feap. 8vo, 33. 6d. net, 

Manchester Courier.—‘' Dr. Lloyd Roberts gives an excellent selection, 
edited with the loving care of a true bibliophile, which leaves no phase ot 

Browne’s genius unrevealed.” 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF GARDNER’S ‘*‘ HOUSEHOLD 
MEDICINE,” 


Nearly ready, THIRTEENTH EDITION, with numerous Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 83. 6d. 


GARDNER’S HOUSEHOLD MEDI- 


CINE AND SICK-ROOM GUIDE: a Description of the Means of Preserving 
Health, and the Treatment of Diseases, Injuries, and Emergencies. Revised 
and expressly Adapted for the Use of Families, Missionaries, and Colonists, 
by W. H.C. Staverey, F.R,C.S. Eng. 





New Novels. 


With 40 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE KOROSKO. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, 


Author of “The White Company,” “ Rodney Stone,” “Uncle 
Bernac,” &c. 


From Punch.—“ A story of breathless interest, lightened by many touches of 
character, and framed in the carefully studied atmosphere of the Nubian desert,” 


FOR THE RELIGION: being the 


Records of Blaise de Bernauld. By Hamitton DrumMmonp. Crown $yo, 6: 

Scotsman.—‘‘ A romance among a score. Those who begin it will not easily 

put it down. The characters of the great religious wars speak and cross swords 
and the passions of tense and mortal struggle throb again in its pages.” 


DEBORAH OF TOD’S. By Mrs. Henny 


DE LA Pasture, Author of **A Toy Tragedy,” ‘The Little Squire,” &c. 
THIRD EDITION, crown 8yo, 6s. 

Bookman.—“ A strong and refreshing book, and the author is to be sincer!y 
congratulated on having produced a novel which, from first to last, will hold the 
attention of the most jaded reader.” 

Daily Telegraph.—“ A really clever and interesting book......Every feminine 
figure, — slightly drawn, has about it some vivifying touch to render it 
memorable. 


A SOLDIER OF MANHATTAN, 


AND HIS ADVENTURES AT TICONDEROGA AND QUEBEC. By J. 4. 
ALTSHELER, Author of “The Sun of Saratoga.” Crown 8vo,6s. (Shortly. 


SENORITA MONTENAR. By 


ARCHER P. Orovcu, Author of ‘‘On a Surf-bound Coast,” “ Glimpses ol 
Feverland,” “‘ Oaptain Enderis,’’ &. Crown 8vo, 63, [In the press. 


THE AMBITION OF JUDITH. By 


OLIVE BIRRELL, Crown 8vo, 63, [In the press. 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For MARCH. Price ONE SHILLING. 
CONTENTS :— 


LEWIS CARROLL. 


By the Rev. T. B. STRONG, Senior Censor of Christ Church, Oxford. 


THE FRIENDLY FOE. ‘ 
By Miss M. E, OOLEKRIDGH, Author of ‘*The King with Two Faces. 
Ficuts yor THE FiaG.—III. Lord | Goup-Mryina aT THE Kionpixs. By 
Anson and the “Centurion.” By 
the Rev. W. H. Fitchett. By G. L, Cal 
JAMES CLARENCE MANGAN: 
Eccentric, and Humourist. 
Alfred Perceval Graves, 
Srray FraGMents OF A Past. By 
Lady Jane Ellice. 
Tue CasTLe Inn, 


wo. 

TaRaKANOF's IDYLL. 
deron. 

Or “Scores.” By Stephen Gwynn. 

Tue Lire or A CHINESE ManpAkiN. 
By E. H. Parker. 

PaGrEs FROM A PRIVATE Diary. 

Chaps, 9-13. By Stanley Weyman. 


Poet, 
By 
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